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Lonpon, May 1, 1868. 


MEMORIALS OF FLAXMAN. 


BY G. F. TENISWOOD. 


,ETWEEN arming for 








labour, is still pointed out as a _ to visit | your endeavours to revive him have been 


and remember, even in a city w 
stone bears its far-back history. 
And thus, after an absence of seven, in 


place of two years, as originally proposed— | 


an extension of visit common to students 
in Italy—Flaxman returned from the Con- 


tinent at the —— of November, 1794, 
| to receive the heartfelt 

| long-expectant friends, and the welcome of 
| those who had watched his career with 


congratulations of | 


affection and pride. On November 4th, 


| Romney writes to a correspondent, ‘‘ Tidings 
| from Flaxman, my dear friend. He was 
| at Verona, and says he will be in London 
| on the Lord Mayor’s day. Your joy can- 
| not be greater than mine. Our casts also 


are arrived safe from Verona at the Custom 
House.” Also on December 19th (the 
sculptor having made a short visit to the 
country, after reaching London from Italy), 
Romney also says, ‘‘ Flaxman is returned 
from the country, and has been very kind 
in getting my casts from the Custom House. 


yd battle and the return | I believe I may say I have the best private 
mye after victory occur | collection in London.* He has fixed ona 
some of the most stir- | house, and near me,+ which is delightful 


ring phases of human | 


existence. By alter- 


to my feelings. He is a most accomplished 
artist.” This intimacy between Romney 


nations of cheering | and Flaxman has been previously referred 


hope and darkening 
suspense, the field of 


to, but that the regard of the painter was 
reciprocated by the sculptor, his own words 


\\ action is oft and rapidly chequered. | testify. In September of the year 1797, 
y/ The pride of ambition and igno- | when Romney made a visit to Sussex, for 


£ miny of defeat succeed each other | 


) in the future of anticipation, and 
alike excite to effort or indiffer- 
ence. Elate with joy, at one 
moment success seems within 
grasp; anon, hope is dashed to 


temporary retirement from professional 
duties and the benefit of declining health, 
the sculptor writes, ‘‘I am glad, I am 
heartily glad, that Mr. Romney has betaken 
himself to Sussex bathing and friendl 

consolation for the recovery of his health 


\ despair as the difficulties of the struggle | and spirits, though it imposes hard duty 


become more apparent. That such 


variable conditions of position await all com- | 
petitors in the plain of intellectual contest, | 


the honest re- 
cords of strongly 
marked purpose 
attest, and, that 
Flaxman expe- 
rienced these va- 
riations of pros- 


ose every | successful, and that the invalid enjoys his 


| powers — with tranquillity of mind. 
| We all love his virtues, reverence his 
talents, and therefore cannot be indifferent 
to his welfare.” 

Flaxman’s repute had spread over Europe 
before his return to England, the commis- 
sion for the monument to Lord Mansfield 
in Westminster Abbey having been placed 
in his hands prior to his leaving Rome. 
This work is one of the finest public monu- 
ments the country possesses. It represents 
the venerable judge in his official robes, 
seated in a curule chair, as in the act of 
giving judgment, supported on each side 

y figures of Wisdom and Justice; the 
youth at the back of the pedestal, with an 
inverted torch, being a classical personi- 
fication of Truth. The figure of his lord- 
ship appears, in part, to have been modelled 
from Sir Joshua Reynolds's portrait,* as 
the likeness and position of the face and 
figure are nearly identical. It is generally 
understood that, in the execution of this 
work, Flaxman was left unfettered in his 
choice of design and composition. How 
much better might many others of our 
public monuments have not been, had their 
respective committees imitated the example 
of the promoters of this, by limiting their 
labours to the selection of a really com- 
petent, trustworthy artist, and leaving the 
details of the required work to his better 
knowledge. Unfortunately of late, some 
slight connection by previous transaction, 
a priority of application, or the possession 
of a bust or mask of the deceased, have too 
often decided the question of capability or 
incompetency in those called on for the 
execution of the public memorials of men 
we seek to honour. Such causes, likewise, 
too frequently influence the results of what 
is termed ‘‘ competition ” for public works. 

But to resume: 
Flaxman, on re- 
turning to Lon- 
don from Italy, 
settled in Buck- 
ingham Street, 
Fitzroy Square, 





pect his history 
suggests. Thede- 
sire of distinction 
in his life’s pur- 
suit, chilled by 
the misgivings of 
depression and 
occasional defeat, 
were doubtless 
his to experience, 
as by all those 
whose only 
chance of success 
lies within them- 
selves. But, with 
him, on resolve 
followed effort, 
and effort direct- 
ed to a singleness 
of purpose ever 
steadily kept in 
view. In what 
manner, and to 
what end, he la- 











which house he 
occupied until his 
death.t During 
his studious so- 
journ abroad, he 
had earned all the 
repute and ho- 
nours the pro- 
phetic foresight 
of discriminating 
friends had anti- 
cipated for him ; 
and now, having 
established him- 
self in his new 
home, commis- 
sions of value and 
importance soon 
found their way 
into his hands. 
Had Flaxman’s 
nature partaken 
of the ‘‘ commer- 
cial,” the tide 





boured in Rome [ 
we have already 

seen, and now, 

after seven years’ absence, we welcome hi1a 
home again, rich in the renown of genius 
and the triumphs of victory. Traditions 
of his studio life are still current in the 
Eternal City, and the window of his house 
near the Piazza Barberini, from which, with 
the loving eye of an artist he watched the 
gorgeous summer sunsets after his day’s 


MONUMENT TO MRS. HOARE, BECKENHAM. 


upon you and friend Thomas.{ I hope | 


* These casts were purchased at Rome by Flaxman, 
for Romney, and formed the co.lection alluded to in a pre 
vious paper. With them he purposed to found an Art- 
academy at his house at Hampstead. , ? ; 

+ Romney was then living in Cavendish Square, in 
the house subsequently occupied by Sir Martin Archer 
Shee, P.R.A. y 

t William Hayley and his son Thomas, the latter Flax- 
man’s pupil. 


now setting in in 
his favour might 
rapidly have 
drifted him on to fortune; but he neither 
cultivated the art of money-making nor 
craved for public notoriety. His admission 
to the honours of the Academy had long 
been certain, the only question being that of 

* One of the President's finest works, shown in the 


National Portrait Exhibition at Kensington last year. 
¢ These premises are now used as a charity-school. 
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h 1 painting. | precision of his ord Ee: 
romoting the taste for historical painting. precision of his ordinary man : | 
Tn the cane 1810 the Professorship of | appear tame and didactic aftes the glow 
Sculpture was instituted at the Academy, _Thetoric of the philosophic Fuseli, a | 
h Juction of the ‘Mansfield’ monument which chair was at once offered to, and | lectures on Art still remain the most | 
the proc — edmission to these honours; | accepted by, him. In no way habituated eloquent addresses yet delivered within th, 
a on an in the artistic world had to literary effort, the preparation of the | walls of the English Academy, F 
- ~~ ie high, that no lengthened lectures for this appointment became the retained this professorship (at that time the 
ong id pod - ae ated previous to occupation of his leisure for a lengthened | only one in the world) until the last Year of 
Period coe a ee Marelield’ was period of time, The labour he bestowed his life, 1826, when ill-health allowed his 








i i 1 in 
time. That time, however, came, anc 
three years from the date of his return from 
Italy he was elected an Associate. Doubtless 
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hibited in 1796; in the following year upon them was great and continuous, and delivery of one lecture only. He had 


the Associateship was conferred upon 
him, when he exhibited four works, 
among which was the ‘ Sir William 
Jones.’* In 1798 he executed, for 
Westminster Abbey, the memorial 
bust, &c., of General Pasquale de 
Paoli,t in which same sanctuary of 
English greatness, in addition to the 
‘Mansfield’ work, he subsequently 
erected memorials to Captain James 
Montague, George Lindsay John- 
stone, and John Philip Kemble. 
The ‘Montague’ group is a large 
and important composition, wherein 
individual portraiture and allegory 
are combined. The figures of lions 
at its base were modelled from the 
fine animal then kept in the Tower, 
and are notable for their typical 
character. The flags placed behind 
the statue of Captain Montague were 
added subsequently to the erection 
of the original design, the cost of 
which addition was oot by Flax- 
man himself. He felt the work 
would be benefited by their intro- 
duction, which conviction was more 
than enough to insure their adop- 
tion, pecuniary gain being with him, 
at all times, a secondary consider- 
ation to the demands of his work. 
This monument no longer stands 
on its original site, and the removal 
toits present situation was ever after 
a matter of regret to its author. 
With the evidence of the high 
merit now marking his productions, 
the Academy could not defer honour- 
ing itself by delaying the admission 
of Flaxman to its full honours on 
the first vacancy for a sculptor. 
Accordingly, in 1800, three vears 
after his election as an Associate. he 
was made Royal Academician. In 
the same year he exhibited his 
diploma work, ‘Apollo and Mar- 
pessa (now in the council room of 
the Royal Academy): a sketch for 
** { T) — 
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addition to the matter he collected 
upon the subject number and variety 
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repared an additional disco 
Molen Sculpture, which, ‘thook 


never delivered by him, is contained | 


in his published lectures, ten ig 
number, as follows : — 1, English 
Sculpture. 2. Egyptian Sculpture, 
3. Grecian Sculpture. 4. Science, 
5. Beauty. 6. Composition. 7, 
Style. 8. Drapery. 9. Ancient Art, 
10. Modern Art. It was with the 
greatest applause he was greeted on 
his first appearance in the lecture. 
room, but the calm gravity of his 


delivery lessened the effect of his | 


compositions. Writing of these dis. 
courses, Campbell says, “ The floor 
of didactic language, constructed for 
the tread of sober ideas, is perilously 
shaken by the tramp of impassioned 
enthusiasm. F'laxman is all sobriety 
of style, and he is blamed for dry- 
ness and coldness. There is no 
such thing as pleasing everybody.” 

Between the date of his elevation 
to the full membership of the Royal 
Academy and his appointment as 
Professor of Sculpture, were ex- 
ecuted some of those works by which 
he will be most lastingly known. 
Among these are the Baring Mo- 
nument at Micheldever, and the 
well-known exquisite bas-relief of 
Mercury and Pandora. Of the 
whole range of Flaxman’s creations 
these two works stand at the head 
of their respective classes, and may 
be accepted as the best exponents 
of his powers in the two most dis- 
metrically opposite regions of Chris- 
tian and Classic invention. Since 
Michel Angelo’s‘ Last Judgment’ no- 
thing has appeared in rivalry to the 
‘Deliver us from Evil,’ and in the 
Flight of Mercury bearing the nymph 
Pandora to Earth, is a modern rea- 
dering of a classic fable, than which 
nothing could be more imbued with 
Attic feeling and grace. 


In illustration of the absence of | 


pretension characterising the man- 
ner with which he bore the honours 
of the Professor's chair, I am m- 
debted for the following incident to 
the kindness of Mr. W. H. Pickers- 
gill, R.A., who relates:—* On one 
evening when Flaxman had to - 
ture at the Academy (for whi 
night he was also visitor in the Life 
School), having left his class pre- 
paratory to the lecture, and w 
sitting with me by the fire _ 
library awaiting the entrance of 
dents into the theatre, our conver 
sation turned on the necessity 
continuous study in the acquisition 
of a knowledge of Art; when, 
some remarks, unwittingly rev mn 
his own constant industry, he said, ‘ We" 
am here to lecture, and will do my 
to teach what I know, but have more 
need to come to learn.’” .’ = , 
refers with great pleasure to is 
tions of the Seabee, having, . the capa 
city of pupil, frequently witnesse® ©. 
good naa of hie admirable teaching ® 
the Life School, and, as @ contemporary, 
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enjoyed the pleasure of an acquaintance, | the ‘Deliver us from Evil,’ here engraved. | and power it is worthy of Miltonic concep- 
which, in its course, revealed so many | The illustration bearing the same name, tion, while its daring grouping, contrasted 
estimable qualities as to cement still firmer | engraved in the September number of this forms, energy of action, and display of 
the deep regard originated in his student Journal, is, as there stated, from one of the anatomical structure, render it unique, not 











days. ‘ Flaxman,” says Mr. Pick- 
ersgill, ‘‘ was not only a great artist, 
but a good man, the purest-minded 
creature that ever breathed, and 
holds, beyond all question, the 
highest place in modern sculpture.” 
On this same subject, in addition to 
other valued communications from 
Mr. George Jones, R.A., that gen- 
tleman kindly writes me :—‘‘ At the 
time I studied in the Life School 
Flaxman was a most diligent visitor; 
scrupulously attentive to the duties 
of the office, he examined with care- 
ful patience the works of the stu- 
dents, laying great stress on the 
necessity of acquiring the power of 
correct drawing as the very gram- 
mar of Art; and I believe that, to 
the system of teaching then pur- 
sued, and the pains taken by the 
visitors of that period, is to be attri- 
buted the excellent drawing of many 
of the students of that time.” 

Flaxman’s advice to students in 
the Life School was to draw what 
they saw without attempting to im- 
prove on the model before them. 
This also was Stothard’s practice 
and counsel. By such means, doubt- 
less, the student becomes familiar 
with the varying detail of individual 
forms as illustrative of generic struc- 
ture, and is thereby the better en- 
abled, subsequently, to discriminate 
andsupply the peculiarities of typical 
character. On this principle Flax- 
man, Stothard, and Howard drew 
together, each correcting the studies 
of the other. 

A former reference to the Michel- 
dever Monument suggested its im- 
portance as being of the highest 
order of Flaxman’s works; for 
various portions of it he prepared 
many studies before deciding upon 
those he ultimately adopted. The 
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MONUMENT TO LADY CLARKE, TEWKESBURY. 
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only amongst all other works by its 
author, but in the whole range of 
modern Art. The fine qualities of 
the sketch model previously en- 
graved are here not only preserved 
but increased, inasmuch, that in its 
adoption and completion, it received 
all those heightening graces of finish 
the fuller consideration of subject 
and conscientious execution alone 
can give. In this design Flaxman 
exhibits a sublimity of conception 
not elsewhere attained in the whole 
circle of his designs. The writhin 
fiends, bestial and demoniac, crushe 
into helpless contortions, howl in 
the bitterness of defeat and the 
pangs of agony. The central figure, 
just released from all chance of the 
monsters’ grasp, wearied with the 
struggle, and looking up in gratitude 
to his deliverers, is a finely conceived 
type of intellectual humanity, stand- 
ing, as it were, midway between 
the spiritualised forms of his res- 
cuers and the sensual animalisin of 
the infernal brood beneath. Gazing 
upon this creation, with what awe, 
gratitude, and humility, do we not 
utter the four simple words here 
embodied. By the wide creativeness 
of Art’s suggestive power, marble 
here speaks with voice more thrill- 
ing than the pulpit’s tongue, and 
teaches its enduring lessons through 
the evidence of a sense, whose im- 
pressions, ever the most vividly 
realised, are the last forgotten. 

The two monuments from Tewkes- 
bury and Beckenham, hereengraved, 
illustrate a character of design not 
infrequently adopted by Flaxman 
in his memorialistic erections, seen 
also at Ledbury, and elsewhere, in 
which the central part contains an 
inscription, while the sculptural 

ortions are arranged at the sides. 











subject whereon he appears to have been | studies made for that composition. The|In the work at Tewkesbury, to the me- 
most anxious as that which, by its power | accompanying engraving shows the design | mory of Lady Clarke, the sculptor has 
and grandeur, called for his best efforts, is | adopted in its full completion. In grandeur | again personified the two principal virtues 














MONUMENT TO MISS LUSHINGTON, LEWISHAM. 


of the Christian code, Faith and Charity. | spired Volume as the basis of belief. On | simple, abstract in character, and highly 
To the left of the tablet is a figure of the right is a group of ‘Charity.’ The | sculpturesque in arrangement of a _ 
‘Faith,’ holding in her hand the In- | treatment of the former figure is broad and | composition of Charity is much less 
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ime. That time, however, came, and in 
doce years from the date of his return from 
Italy he was elected an Associate. Doubtless 
the production of the ‘Mansfield monument 
hastened his admission to these honours ; 
but his repute in the artistic world had 
long been 80 high, that no lengthened 
period could be anticipated previous to 
such recognition. The ‘Manstield’ was 
exhibited in 1796; in the following year 
the Associateship was conferred upon 

him, when he exhibited four works, 


among which was the ‘ Sir William — 


-_ 


Jones.’* In 1798 he executed, for 
Westminster Abbey, the memorial 
bust, &c., of General Pasquale de 
Paoli,t+ in which same sanctuary of 
English greatness, in addition to the 
‘Mansfield’ work, he subsequently 
erected memorials to Captain James 
Montague, George Lindsay John- 
stone, and John Philip Kemble. 
The ‘Montague’ group is a large 
and important composition, wherein 
individual portraiture and allegory 
are combined. The figures of lions 
at its base were modelled from the 
fine animal then kept in the Tower, 
and are notable for their typical 
character. The flags placed behind 
the statue of Captain Montague were 
added subsequently to the erection 
of the original design, the cost of 
which addition was tom by Flax- 
man himself. He felt the work 
would be benefited by their intro- 
duction, which conviction was more 
than enough to insure their adop- 
tion, pecuniary gain being with him, 
at all times, a secondary consider- 
ation to the demands of his work. 
This monument no longer stands 
on its original site, and the removal 
toits present situation was ever after 
a matter of regret to its author. 

With the evidence of the high 
merit now marking his productions, 
the Academy could not defer honour- 
ing itself by delaying the admission 
of Flaxman to its full honours on 
the first vacancy for a sculptor. 
Accordingly, in 1800, three years 
after his election as an Associate, he 
was made Royal Academician. In 
the same year he exhibited his 
diploma work, ‘Apollo and Mar- 
pessa’ (now in the council room of 
the Royal Academy); a sketch for 
the monument to General Dundas ; 
the exquisite bas-relief of ‘ Come, 
thou Blessed,’—to the memory of 
Miss Cromwell, in Chichester ‘( ‘a 
thedral; and ‘The Afflicted Mother 
comforted by an Angel,’ erected at 
Lewisham, of which an engraving 
appears on the opposite page. 

His elevation to academical ho- 
nours brought therewith duties and 
responsibilities, to the importance 
of whch be a ever seal 

a 8 needless to remark 
that Flaxman was not 
either in the p 
cu les : but « 


an agitator, 
uities of Art or other 
4 consciousness of the 
Claims upon the Academy as the re- 
cognised Art-body of the 


nation 
prompted him whilk } "he 
. ' ‘u he 
dignity, to see] pholding its 


K to promote and extend its 
a. In 1 197 he published two letters 
hyd i ry mans Magazine, addressed to 
ety | hel, . the Royal Academy, on the 
™ a & \“niversity of Art in Pans: and 

Proposed to the Academy a plan for 


usefulness 


this Journal, 
iin the 


romoting the taste for historical painting. 
* the year 1810 the Professorship of | 
Sculpture was instituted at the Academy, | 
which chair was at once offered to, and | 


accepted by, him. In no way habituated 
to literary effort, the preparation of the 
lectures for this appointment became the 
occupation of his leisure for a lengthened 
period of time. The labour he bestowed 
upon them was great and continuous, and 
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‘DELIVER US FROM EVIL.” 


in addition to the matter he collected 
upon the subject, the number and variety 
of the illustrations he prepared for their 
elucidation bespoke the conscientious care 
with which he entered upon the duties of 
his new office. Flaxman was ever systema- 
tic rather than impulsive, and it is not diffi- 
cult to underst i 


in itself 
n itself and propounded with the serious 


and that his subject, severe | 


————__ 


precision of his ordinary ma: : 
appear tame and didactic. after the” might 
rhetoric of the philosophic Fuseli” eo 
lectures on Art still remain the most} 
eloquent addresses yet delivered within the 
walls of the English Academy, Flaxmap 
retained this professorship (at that time the 
only one in the world) until the last year of 
his life, 1826, when ill-health allowed his 
delivery of one lecture only. He hed 
repared an additional discourse on 
—_ Renee which, 
never delivered by him, is i 
in his published lectene 
number, as follows :—1. English 
Sculpture. 2. Egyptian Sculpture, 
3. Grecian Sculpture. 4. Science, 
5. Beauty. 6. Composition, 7, 
Style. 8. Drapery. 9. Ancient Art, 
10. Modern Art. It was with the 
greatest applause he was greeted on 
his first appearance in the lecture. | 
room, but the calm gravity of his | 
delivery lessened the effect of his — 
compositions. Writing of these dis. | 
courses, Campbell says, “The floor | 
of didactic language, constructed for 
the tread of sober ideas, is perilously 
shaken by the tramp of impassioned 
enthusiasm. Flaxman is all sobri 
of style, and he is blamed for dry- 
ness and coldness. There is no 
such thing as pleasing everybody.” 
Between the date of his elevation 
to the full membership of the Royal 
Academy and his appointment as 
Professor of Sculpture, were ex- 
ecuted some of those works by which 
he will be most lastingly known. 
Among these are the Baring Mo- 
nument at Micheldever, and the 
well-known exquisite bas-relief of 
Mercury and Tonio: Of the 
whole range of Flaxman’s creations 
these two works stand at the head 
of their respective classes, and may 
be accepted as the best exponents 
of his powers in the two most dis- 
metrically opposite regions of Chris- 
tian and Classic invention. Since 
Michel Angelo’s‘ Last Judgment’ no- 
thing has appeared in rivalry to the 
‘Deliver us from Evil,’ and in 
Flight of Mercury bearing the nymph 
Pandora to Earth, is a modern rea- 
dering of a classic fable, than which 
nothing could be more imbued with 
Attic feeling and grace. | 
In illustration of the absence of 
pretension characterising the man- 
ner with which he bore the honours 
of the Professor's chair, I am i- 
debted for the following incident to 
the kindness of Mr. W. H. Pickers 
gill, R.A., who relates:—‘ On one 
evening when Flaxman had to ot 
ture at the Academy (for whi 
night he was also visitor in 
School), having left his class Pi 
paratory to the lecture, and W 
sitting with me by the fire soa 
library awaiting the entrance of 
dents into the theatre, our conver” 
sation turned on the necessity, 
continuous study in the acquisition 
of a knowledge of Art; when, 
some remarks, unwittingly rev 
his own constant industry, he said, ; 
am here to lecture, and will do my 4 
to teach what I know, but have = 
need to come to learn.’” Mr. Pick E 
refers with great pleasure to his reco 


tions of the sculptor, having, in the oe 


city of pupil, frequently witnesse! '. 
good results of his admirable teaching 2 


| the Life School, and, as @ contemporary, 
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enjoyed the pleasure of an acquaintance, | the ‘Deliver us from Evil,’ here engraved. | 
which, in its course, revealed so many | The illustration bearing the same name, 
estimable qualities as to cement still firmer | engraved in the September number of this 
the deep regard originated in his student Journal, is, as there stated, from one of the 
days. “ Flaxman,” says Mr. Pick- 
ersgill, ‘‘ was not only a great artist, 
but a good man, the purest-minded 
creature that ever breathed, and 
holds, beyond all question, the 
highest place in modern sculpture.” 
On this same subject, in addition to 
other valued communications from 
Mr. George Jones, R.A., that gen- 
tleman kindly writes me :—‘‘ At the 
time I studied in the Life School 
Flaxman was a most diligent visitor ; 
scrupulously attentive to the duties 
of the office, he examined with care- 
ful patience the works of the stu- 
dents, laying great stress on the 
necessity of acquiring the power of 
correct drawing as the very gram- 
mar of Art; and I believe that, to 
the system of teaching then pur- 
sued, and the pains taken by the 
visitors of that period, is to be attri- 
buted the excellent drawing of many 
of the students of that time.” 
Flaxman’s advice to students in 
the Life School was to draw what 
they saw without attempting to im- 
prove on the model before them. 
This also was Stothard’s practice 
and counsel. By such means, doubt- 
less, the student becomes familiar 
with the varying detail of individual 
forms as illustrative of generic struc- ‘ 
ture, and is thereby the better en- \ 
abled, subsequently, to discriminate 
and supply the peculiarities of typical 
character. On this principle Flax- - — 
man, Stothard, and Howard drew i I 
together, each correcting the studies nl i i 
HH 
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of the other. 

A former reference to the Michel- Ii} 
dever Monument suggested its im- ; i 
portance as being of the highest i 
order of Flaxman’s works; for | 
various portions of it he prepared Ih 
many studies before deciding upon MONUMENT TO LADY CLARKE, TEWKESBURY. 
those he ultimately adopted. The 
subject whereon he appears to have been | studies made for that composition. The 
most anxious as that which, by its power | accompanying engraving shows the design 
and grandeur, called for his best efforts, is | adopted in its full completion. In grandeur 
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MONUMENT TO MISS LUSHINGTON, LEWISHAM. 


of the Christian code, Faith and Charity. | spired Volume as the basis of belief. On 
To the left of the tablet is a figure of | the right is a group of ‘Charity. The 
‘Faith,’ holding in her hand the In- | treatment of the former figure is broad and 
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ml which the central part contains an 
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and power it is worthy of Miltonic concep- 
tion, while its daring grouping, contrasted 
forms, energy of action, ane | display of 
anatomical structure, render it unique, not 
only amongst all other works by its 
author, but in the whole range of 
modern Art. The fine qualities of 
the sketch model previously en- 
graved are here not only preserved 
but increased, inasmuch, that in its 
adoption and completion, it received 
all those heightening graces of finish 
the fuller consideration of subject 
and conscientious execution alone 
can give. In this design Flaxman 
exhibits a sublimity of conception 
not elsewhere attained in the whole 
circle of his designs. The writhin 
fiends, bestial and demoniac, crushe 
into helpless contortions, howl in 
the bitterness of defeat and the 
pangs of agony. The central figure, 
just released from all chance of the 
monsters’ grasp, wearied with the 
struggle, and looking up in gratitude 
to his deliverers, is a finely conceived 
type of intellectual humanity, stand- 
ing, as it were, midway between 
the spiritualised forms of his res- 
cuers and the sensual animalism of 
the infernal brood beneath. Gazing 
upon this creation, with what awe, 
gratitude, and humility, do we not 
utter the four simple words here 
embodied. By the wide creativeness 
of Art’s suggestive power, marble 
here speaks with voice more thrill- 
ing than the pulpit’s tongue, and 
teaches its enduring lessons through 
the evidence of a sense, whose im- 
pressions, ever the most vividly 
realised, are the last forgotten. 

The two monuments from Tewkes- 
bury and Beckenham, hereengraved, 
illustrate a character of design not 
infrequently adopted by Flaxman 
in his memorialistic erections, seen 
also at Ledbury, and elsewhere, in 








inscription, while the sculptural 
portions are arranged at the sides. 
In the work at Tewkesbury, to the me- 
mory of Lady Clarke, the sculptor has 
again personified the two principal virtues 





simple, abstract in character, and highly 

sculpturesque in arrangement of line. The 

composition of ‘Charity’ is much less 
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severe, ahd’ is enriched by a variety of = 
formed by the introduction of the boy @ 

and the babe in the 
the base of the group. . ht 
arms of the principal figure. At first sig 
the balafce in the — of ty oa 
figures would a to be unequal, Dutt 
= orth in oe Faith ’' for the addi- 
tional richness in the’ opposite group, the 
artist has given the large heavy foldings in 
thedress seen in that partof thefigure nearest 
the tablet. The modification of the Acanthus, 
or Greek honeysuckle, at the head of the 
work, is an ornament frequetitly used by 
Flaxman, whose enrichment of surface by 
ornamental forms rarely partook’ of the 
Gothic character. With Flaxman, subor- 
dinate forms or accessories seldom extended 
beyond some object of antique Art,—a 
classical symbol, or combination of geo- 
metrical forms, as seen in the simple 
moulded résette oh the cornice, and the 
amphora at the base of the present work. 
This latter object dccurs also in the monu- 
ment of Sir William Jones,* at Oxford, 
and other designs. In the tablet at Led- 
bury the moulded rosette is again seen, and 
in addition, the geometrical form, well 
known as the Greek pattern border (founded 
on thedisposition of the crystals of bismuth), 
surrounds the inscription table. Notwith- 
standing Flaxman’s warm admiration of 
early Italian Art, it is rarely that anything 
approaching to the spirit of Gothic sym- 
bolism is seen in his designs. That he felt 
the power and signification of such a lan- 
guage of expression is certain (Leslie 
says he “ was the first among the moderns 
to direct attention to it”); but as his works 
were, in their manner, founded on the 
antique, the admixture therewith of the 
mediwval would have been‘an incongruity 
he could not have committed. 

The monument at Beckenham, erected 
to the memory of Mrs. Hoare, consists, 
as seen in the illustration on page 81, of a 
central tablet and a’ group of mourners 
on each side. On the left, three figures are 
introduced; on the right, two ‘only; but 
while the monotony of’ repetition is thus 
destroyed, the balance of composition is well 
sustained. The feeling characterising these 
groups is that of a homely, familiar sim- 
plicity. Clothed in the costume of the time, 
they appear to pessess a family interest and 
association, though with no pretension to 
personal identity. The execution of these 
groups in the model is of the most master! 
freedom, and exhibits to a remarkable 
degree the singular power possessed by 
the sculptor over his material. ; 

At Lewisham 18 &@ monument by Flax- 
man, in memory of Miss Lushington : it is 
an alto relevo, and belongs to that class of 
works wherein the relative associations 
between the deceased and survivors, to- 
gether with the sentiment of the memorial, 
are expressed by the introduction of ideal 
figures rather than the use of personal 
representations. The work was exe uted 
to commemorate the death of a young lady 
whose early loss cast a lasting shadow f 
grief over her sorrowing parents. The 
mourning figure, cast prostrate on the 
tomb in sorrow, is intended to personify 
the mother of the deceased. 
angel brings t 
thon. 


to whom an 
dings of heavenly consola- 
The absorbing abandonment of griet 
is touchingly expressed by the figure of 
the stricken mourner, in the design and 
treatment of which. is vividly realised tl e 
intention of the work. ' 

That Flaxman, like all arti 


sts, was keenly 
alive to the value ~ 


of forms and groupings 
7 , of ‘rear > 
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| accidentally met with’ in "thé *Streets ‘his 
| well aihel, wanietond sketch-books testify. 
“This habit of maintaining a frequént initer- 
course’ with ‘nature’ is ‘in keeping with an 

opinion of Sir. Walter Scott, who says, 
“That no imagination could long support 
its freshness that was not nourished by, a 
constant and minute observation of nature.’ 
Leslie,” who. was for some .time, a: near 
neighbour ‘of Flaxman,® relates that he 
has seen him ‘‘stop’in the street to,make 
a sketch of someattitude that-struck him 
and further, that. Alston, the, American 
artist, was once shown by Flaxman him- 
self a number of sketches of such subjects 
which he (Flaxman) said were-the-sources 
of his designs. for classic subjects. . In this 
some misunderstanding must haveoccurred, 
for, though studies ‘from nature -admit of 
a wide variety of adaptation, there - is 
nothing whatever in common between such 
extremes as the unfamiliar severity of the 
Classic, and the commonplace’ reality, of 
every-day life. A Covent Garden flower- 
girl is not the most likely, prototype of a 
Proserpine, or the gaping loiterers round a 
ballad-singer very suggestive of the listeners 
to the oracles of Jupiter or Apollo.» Doubt- 
less the forms so met with were useful: to 
him in other classes of: subjects, but it is 
robable that to the remains of Greek. and 
jtruscan Art he was more indebted for 
form and grouping. But it was, not with 
a view to the statuesque only his eye was 
attracted by the street groups seen in his 
daily walks, or, that form and effect were 
the only claims on his passing gaze. ~ The 
sight of poverty was never encountered by 
him but with sympathy for its victims, and 
the fullest relief his purse allowed. , The 
following instance-of his- benevolent: im- 
pe was related me by the late Mr. Hinch- 
iff, whose kind communications I have pre- 
viously, with much pleasure, acknowledged 
in a former paper. ‘‘ Accompanying Mr. 
Flaxman one day to Somerset House (then 
the home of the Royal Academy), we passed 
through Seven Dials, a spot he never 
traversed but with the greatest interest, 
from the opportunities of study he.said it 
presented in the sight of the fruit vendors 
and loiterers there met with. However; 
while walking slowly along, his eye eagerly 
noting the various forms around—for ald 
meeting his gaze became subservient to his 
studies—he suddenly exclaimed,‘ There is a 
ine composition,’ pointing to a group of men 
and women talking on the pavement. We 
soon approached them ; but seeing in their 
aspect an intimacy with pinching want, a 
close observer might have detected his hand 
passing into theirs a something the dim 
eye brightened at the sense of, when, gliding 


hastily away, he left the unexpected | 


recipients of his gentle charity to wonder 
what ministering hand had touched them.” 
(ntted as we see Flaxman to have been 


with idiosyncrasies wherein the graces of | 


tenderness predominate over the stronger 
emotions of more impulsive natures, it is 
certain that the humanising tendency of 
his daily studies largely assisted in the 
development of such characteristic traits as 
‘bove related. Reacting through the love 
' nature, the study of Art has sometimes 
~and always should have—a powerful in- 
Huence on individual character; by” draw- 
ing aside the mind and appetite from more 
material pleasures to those higher, purer 
sources of enjoyment arising from a suscep- 
tibility to the promptings of 
: Ln till sad: musie of humanity, 
ania tn, hugh of ame power 
(To be continued.) 
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_ SELECTED. PICTUREs, 
Sy dete» " ¢ teeethet 
-FROM THE SHEEPSHANKS co ‘ 
0 lL atan — 
_ FALSTAFF AND ‘HIS ERIENRS,! 
C.R. Leslie, R.A.s Painter. .W! Greatimch 
Leslie painted two pictures of thisineay 
The : first was éxhi vie hah a 
Academy, in’ 1831, ‘under ‘the fitle of ™ 
Dinner‘at Mrs. Page’s Hotse,”nippomat, I 
-take place in the first act of The Mag” 
Wives of Windsor. The second picti re W is 
exhibited in‘ 1838, and” was anhound 
the catalogue ‘of’ the Academy “ag “iy 
principal characters in the Merry Wie i 
Windsor assembled at the House of Mie It 
Page ;’ ascéne not in the play, butsuppomd 
to take place in the fitst act. °° "= 7” 
Sir Hugh Evans.—There’s pippins and cheese cy, 
It is this latter work which,is inthe Sheps 
shanks collection at South Kensington, an | 
is that engraved’ here. ee 
Writing to. his sister in America, in } 
Leslie saysi—'‘I haye begun & ver lange | 
picture from the ‘Merry Wives of Windesat 
containing Falstaff, and most. oft i 
racters,- to the number. of fifteen?’ his 
refers to the painting exhibited in § 
which was in the possession of thevlatesfir 
Henry Lawley. The Sheepshanks,pictue Wi 
contains but thirteen figures,—MrsaRomt Wf 
Mrs. Page, ‘f sweet” Anne Page, Singoha We” 
Falstaff, Sir Hugh Evans, Mr. Page, Juggs 
Shallow, Slender, Bardolph, Pistal,. Simple 
‘Nym, and-Mr. Ferd.*., The majority ofthe | 
characters in. the: composition declare theme — 
selves perspicuously: on the left.stand/Mrm 
Ford and Msi Page, with whom Falstalh, 
costumed in doublet of chamois»leathet 
and wearing long boots, is bantéring oie 
pliments. . The figure with his backtamel } 
to the spectator is Page, who hands aap |} © 
to Slender, ‘alréady in’ that condition obleye- 
making. that ._ betokens embarrasemhenty@ | 
the least; behind the. latter is-hisattende |) 
ant, Simple. Seated a little behind them 
appears Mistress Anne Page, looking vey 
demurely, though intently watching 
pleasant ‘‘ passage of arms” 
two/opposite ladies and the burly mighl 
Immediately behind the last . 
figure are Bardolph, and Pistol in. canyenie™ 
tion; and a little further on is Mr. Pom: 
draining his glass of sherry-sack*to i 
bottom ; behind is the portion of a Sigur Gy] 
which may, be presumed to be that of yah gp y 
At the extreme end of the table are Jase 
Shallow and the Welsh knight, Sir Be 
Evans ; the man of law directing the al@iy 
tion of the worthy ecclesiastic, Sir’ 2 
Slender’s sheepish wooing. : 
The two principal female fi in tig” 
composition are admirable; lady-4 
their joint grouping and attitude, wit 
expression of face characterised ; bow 
sweetness and humour. © The pose Obes 
staff’s figure well exemplifies his cone 





of mind and body :—‘‘ Indeed | am my 

waist two yards.about ; but I am now @e 

no waste; I am about thrift. Breil, 

| mean to make love to Ford’s wile, =& 

| he looks as if he considerd his claimm@ 

be irresistible. Of the other dramatis pgmee 

|in the foreground, we may point oub, & 

easy, natural abandon of Page as he, tur 

round on his chair to offer the tankam’= 

Slender. ‘a 
This picture is said to -be sw 

colour to the first Leslie pan 

_ = not remember to have aya 

| ‘* Sheepshanks ” picture 1s ce : 

as frech, we should imagine, as when | 

came from the artist’s easel. 
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SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, 
FORTY-FIFTH EXHIBITION. 

Tue general opinion is that since the 
palmy days—or in other words, since the 
decadence—of this Society there has not 
been seen a better exhibition than the pre- 
sent. Several causes may have contributed 
to this happy result. First, the dissolution 
of the British Institution, now given over 
to athletic and gymnastic exercises, with 
the possible degradation into tight-rope 
dancing! The death and burial of the 
‘‘Tnstitution,” lately the theme of pathetic 
funeral orations, have naturally led to 
the resurrection or new birth of societies 
hibernating or threatened with extinction. 
Amongst other moribund associations, that 
of ‘‘The British Artists” has shared the 
fortune of the Phoenix. 

This Society, moreover, in common with 
that more juvenile association located in 
‘The Dudley Gallery,” receives vital acces- 
sion to its resources from the productive 
power—perpetually augmenting—of rising 
artists in our English school. This, the 
increased creation—shall we rather say 
manufacture *—of British pictures, is among 
the most curious and mysterious, we can 
scarcely add among the most hopeful, signs 
of our times. Two facts seem equally 
notorious—the multiplication of exhibitions, 
and yet the increased number of pictures 
painted which can find no hanging space. 
The position in which the Society of British 
Artists finds itself is really proud. It is 
able by tenancy of a suite of rooms scarcely 
to be surpassed in London to find respect- 
able space for somewhat more than a hen 
sand pictures, and it has at the same time 
ample cellarage underground for the per- 
fectly safe stowage of such works as may be 
rejected, amounting to another thousand at 
the very least. On hearing a fact so astound- 
ing—especially after looking round among 
the pictures judged worthy of a hanging— 
the tirst emotion in the mind of beholders 
perhaps is that of thankfulness that the 
eye should be spared encounter with the 
thousand and one products in mercy stowed 
away in the oblivion of sepulchral vaults. 
And the satisfaction becomes all the greater 
from the persuasion that the paintings above 
stairs may be all the choicer for the win- 
nowing. We cannot indeed but entertain 
the hope that certain trees which have here 
long encumbered the ground, if not abso- 
lutely cut down and burned, may, at any 
rate, be committed for quiet and respect- 
able burial to the ample and dry cellars of 
this truly British Society! The happy 
consequence of such timely sepulchre is 
that genius nascent and hitherto unknown 
finds for a first time local habitation above 
ground in the light of day. Vigour may 
now at last hope for at least equal favour 
with dotage. Accordingly, men of rising 
talent, names comparatively new in the 
world of Art, may find rightful recognition. 
Hence it is possible to conjecture from the 
promise this year given, that Suffolk Street 
may yet represent talent, not imbecility ; 
that these rooms may serve as an arena 
wherein genius, elsewhere suffering from 
hope deferred, shall at least be known at 
its simple worth. All that is needed for 
such improved position of ‘‘ British Artists,” 
is the renewed confidence of professional 
brethren. Yet for the present it were 
absurd to suppose that Suffolk Street is 
the arcadia of Art. All that we can say 
for the exhibition amounts only to this, 
that it shows an advance on its immediate 
predecessors, and that its conductors have, 
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at the cost of some slight self-sacrifice, the 
power to make for themselves a future in 
advance both of the past and the present. 
High-class works are few and far between: 
indeed the highest Art either in class or 
quality, we need scarcely remind our readers, 
it is not common to expect within these 
walls. Still it were not difficult to name 
at least some half-dozen pictures which 
rise above respectable mediocrity. From 
E. C. Barnes, on his accession to the Society, 
we anticipated good results, and cutelale 
he has not disappointed general expecta- 
tions. ‘Joan of Arc,’ the masterwork now 
exhibited, is assuredly an advance on the 
artist's anterior productions. The reading 
of the character—almost by this time ren- 
dered hacknied and threadbare—of the 
brave maid of Orleans is novel, bold, and 
naturalistic. The figure is strong in nerve, 
stout in muscle, resolute in will; the 
martyr-patriot advances bravely to her 
final fate. Further force is gained by de- 
cisive contrast in light, shade, and colour. 
The work has something more than promise. 
This much cannot be said in favour of Mr. 
Hurlstone’s ‘Canon of Sedillo taking his 
Siesta.’ A veteran like Mr. Hurlstone has 
long since passed the tender years of 
promise, and we must now be content to 
take him simply for what he is. We may, 
however, be permitted to say that the well- 
tried President of British Artists shows at 
the present moment a tendency to revival. 


| ThisSpanish siesta may exhibit the painter’s 


inveterate defects, but then it equally dis- 
plays his admitted merits. The picture 
as force. It possesses breadth, brilliancy, 
even blackness. Once more, in fact, Mr. 
Hurlstone proves himself the Murillo of 
Suffolk Street. Other pictures—even to 


| superabundance—have been produced with- 


in the twelvemonth by the pencil of this 
prolific President, some more black but 
few so brilliant as this broad scene from 
‘«Gil Blas.” We wish it were possible to 
administer like force of praise or dispraise 
to the painstaking products of Mr. Heaphy’s 
pencil. This artist has certainly not ad- 
vanced since the time when it was his for- 
tune to win a place on the line of the 
Academy. Nevertheless the laborious com- 
position called ‘The Proscribed Christmas’ 
does attain to the dignity of at least pseudo- 
historic Art. But this ‘ Christmas’ 1s with- 


| out a Christian; it has indeed little of any- 





thing that can stand for humanity; nothing, 
in short, is here but drapery and buckram, 
nothing of flesh and blood save the volup- 
tuouscharms of a lady immodestly displayed. 
More praiseworty by far is a somewhat 
eccentric picture of ‘An Episode in the Life 
of Margaret of Anjou,’ by J. Hayllar. 
This ‘‘episode”’ consists of a desperate 
affray on board a boat; the scene is sensa- 
tional, quite dramatic for passion and in- 
tensity of action. The subject was not a 


little difficult of treatment, and the painter | 


has shown considerable thought in the 


composition of the lines and the concentra- | 


tion of the action. The whole picture is 
fairly well kept together. There is, how- 
ever, it must be conceded, some poverty in 
the colour, the grey of early morning has 
been preserved at the cost of warm tones 
which would have certainly proved more 
grateful to the eye. The textures, too, 
want variety, a surface more broken would 
have thrown off and reflected light and 
colour with greater lustre. These are 
technical deficiencies which not infrequently 
rejudice the works of this clever painter. 
W. Bromley, in common with other 


honourable members of Suffolk Street, is 
really a most respectable artist, provided 
only he do not sacrifice himself at the 
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shrine of high Art. ‘Take then thy Bond’ 
18 & picture praiseworthy chiefly because 
painstaking. The whole work, good in 

parts, is marred by inequality. Some 
figures have individuality, others have none. 

The colouring, too, shows equal discrepancy : 

it is distracted between crude oe and 

dusky opaque greys. The execution, more- 

over, 1s not over strong; yet, on the whole, 

the attempt escapes failure. Mr. Bromley 

is much more within his proper sphere in a 
pretty subject of child’s play, ‘ The Drive.’ 

The idea is felicitous ; a little boy, charm- 
ingly painted, is mounted postillion-wise 
on the back of a toy-horse, and draws 
along his sisters, ontel in an easy-chair as: 
chariot. The execution is really somewhat 
more than fairly good ; sunshine and happi- 
ness beam upon the scene.—We note as 
worthy of encouragement, one of the very 
few essays at sacred styles, ‘ David bearing 
the head of Goliath,’ by T. Davidson, Jun. 
A theme so difficult may still lie beyond 
the reach of the artist: yet we recognise 
in this picture the work of a student earnest 
in endeavour to follow in the walks of the 
great masters. ‘A pilgrimage to Canter- 
bury in the Fourteenth Century,’ by W. 
Strutt, is also another effort which deserves 
to be rescued from the oblivion of sur- 
rounding mediocrity. The composition and 
treatment are under the disadvantage of 
possible comparison with Stothard’s great 
work. 

J. Collinson, Member of the Society of 
British Artists, claims respectful con- 
sideration, and that all the more because 
his pictures fall short of the success which 
conscientious study might reasonably ex- 
pect as its reward. Perhaps there is 
almost more of moral teaching and philan- 
thropic intent than of direct Art signi- 
ficance in the companion canvases repre- 
senting the ‘ Interior of St. Joseph’s Home 
for Aged and Infirm Poor, Bayswater.’ 
Some of the characters here depicted are 
not unworthy of the pages of Dickens, or 
the pictures of Hogarth. Yet no portraiture, 
however faithful to the life, can possibly 
contend against a dull, dusky, monotonous 
colouring directly destructive. This is 
the more the pity because these pictures 
are not wanting in admirable qualities.— 
C. Rossiter, though by this time of acknow- 
ledged, if not of unassailable, position, is 
another artist who throws over canvas a 
refined chill—his touch has even too much 
keenness, his surfaces and textures stand 
in need of more accident, and would be all 
the better for freer use of reflected and 
broken colour: thus might be gained depth, 
richness, and an intenser meaning. —T 

toberts always means well; it is his mis- 
fortune that he should have fallen into 
bathos in a picture ‘About Nelson.’ British 
tars on board a lugger are not usually so 
pink and pretty; they need to be made of 
stouter stuff.—E. J. Cobbett is another 
artist who rests secure in his vested rights 
in the ‘“‘ unreformed,” but as yet not 
‘‘rotten borough” of Suffolk Street. His 
style, moreover, obtains appreciation among 
Art-Union prizeholders. Thus ‘ An Apple 
for Baby,’ being up to good conventional 
standards, will serve as a capital furniture 
picture.—J. J. Hill gives his usual ideal, or 
rather non-ideal, the reality of peasant life: 
‘Going Home’ is painted up to a ruddy 
Rubens pitch of colour.—‘Old Recollec- 
tions,’ by J. Gow, also a ‘‘ Member,” has a 
fairly good rustic study of an old man.— 
| ‘Little Nell,’ by T. H. Maguire, is a com- 
mendable piece of realistic painting.—‘A 
Girl of Madeira,’ by W. M. Hay, is florid 
and fiery: the picture has force but not 
| refinement.—A. Ludovici, by pledging his 
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‘« British Artists,” secures 


fortunes among 
of clever works 


the favourable hanging ‘ ; 
which may yet win position by their ab- 
solute merits: ‘Restoring the Ancestors 
makes a palpable hit. The story has been 
told with infinite humour. The idea, how- 
ever, is betterthan theexecution—acniticism 
which is often suggested in this gallery. 
Romance, of a certain cheap and showy 
order, has long stood at a premium within 
these rooms. The choice, indeed, is fre- 
quently a painful alternative between in- 
yeterate naturalism and impossible ideal- 
ism.—R. Buckner, in‘ La Bionda,’ paints the 
shost of an ideal face—a fashionable beauty 
refined away to the shadow of a shade. T he 
head is lovely for those who like it.—The 
moonlit houris of KE. J. Woolmer are year 
by year further removed from mundane 
reality. A scene from the Merchant of 
Venice is as resplendent in iridescent rays 


of mother-of-pearl as any Brummagem tea- | 


tray. There is more of the stage than of 
nature, more of footlights than of sober 
day, in this painter's dazzling rhapsodies. 


—Mrs. Anderson exaggerates her merits to | 


the point of defects: ‘ Red Riding Hood’ is 
over brilliant ; more of simple nature, more 
of quiet in treatment, would do this lady’s 
pictures an infinite deal of good.—J. Har- 
wood still adheres to his sentimental style ; 
and it must be conceded that there are a 
certain refinement and elegance about the 
‘Girl at a Window.’—J. R. Dicksee’s 
‘Evening Star’ is, of course, brim full of 
romance ; yet does this enamelled face 
want glow of health and blush of colour. 
—Likewise of namby pamby loveliness are 
all the fair beauties put daintily on canvas 
by C. Baxter. ‘La Bionda Veneziana’ has 
more of (Carlo Dolce waxiness than of 
the true Venetian lustre of Titian and 
Veronese. 

1). Passmore has painted his best picture, 
‘All is not Gold that Glitters.’ Indeed, 
some passages fall scarcely short of first- 
rate excellence; but the execution is, as 
heretofore, unequal ; the forms, sometimes 
well articulated, are often ill-defined, and 
in parts the canvas shows little more than 
arubbing in. These defects we point out 
because the progress Mr. Passmore has 
already made gives assurance that he may 
yet, with some further care and study, 
reach a high rank in his profession.—i’, 
Ktitchie in *The Mountebank’ gains much 
character, sparkle, and texture.—Tourrier’s 
‘Missal Painter’ is of accustomed vigour 
after the manner of the Neapolitan natu- 
ralist.—J. |’. Thom repeats himself; his 
children of pretty pursed-up mouths are 
all alike.—‘* The Captive,’ & Holyoake 
may be commended in passing ; likewise ‘A 
Scotch Courtship,’ by Craig; also ‘The First 
Love Gift,’ by atten, and ‘A Quiet State 
of Things,’ by Waite.—F. Underhill js 
refining the ultra-roughness of his rustic 
figures; Hemsley, who comes close upon 
the Dutch, still needs more delicacy; Edwin 
Roberts, on the contrary, is rather romantic 
than real, ‘Far, far away,’ is better for 
sentiment than execution.—‘ Degree Morn- 
ing, Cambridge, 1863,’ by R. Farren, will 
bl Lew pict than as elo 

» Of which some are far 
from flattering.—E. G. Girardot, evidently 
an artist of brilliant parts. is still shoes 
over, we fear by this tir ivr 1 ot agen 
u 1 cuve sho . ic 4 eee eemably, to 
ener ger ow which beguiles from the 

: truth and soberness.—(". P. Slo- 
— reproduces a capital figure 
nade a first appes 
lery; the artist 


. Which 


18 qualified to illustrate : 
ae of the time of the Sami, 
. H. King exhibits creditably: ‘A 


A8sOn in e-Jr ’ 
Lace-inaking’ has qualities in 


arance in the ludley Gal- | 
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common with the Faed school ; a ‘ Highland 
Interior’ has also an agreeable broken har- 
mony of tertiary tones.—We are glad again 
to greet a young artist who, from his first 
venture, gave assurance of fortune; yet PF, 
Holl’s present picture, ‘There’s many a slip, 
is not his best; a spot or two of positive 
colour would light up that sombre mono- 
tony of dusky tones and dreamy sentiment, 
which becomes somewhat oppressive. 
Spacious galleries such as these have, in 
the injustice inflicted upon landscape-art 
within the Royal Academy, a specific and 
important use. And, accordingly, we re- 
joice to find that ‘the Society of British 
Artists” gives timely shelter and encou- 
ragement to praiseworthy studies from 
nature, which otherwise might have little 
chance or fair opportunity of proving their 
merits. ‘Suffolk Street,” it is true, still 
reserves the best corners and positions for 
a style of landscape-art now fortunately 
obsolete: yet there are still places on the 
line left for truthful transcripts direct from 
| nature, which elsewhere might be banished 
to the ceiling. H. Moore, a landscape- 
painter who, though of approved talent, 
has, for something like ten years, lain in 
| abeyance, now adds the studious products 





of his easel to the resources of Suffolk Street. 
This artist, if eccentric and abnormal, gene- 
| rally manages to work some vein or mine 
| in nature yet unexplored. Yet his novelty 
; may be due to the unaccustomed sources 
whence he borrows. Daubigny, Lambinet, 
and other French landscape-painters, have 
evidently long been objects of his admira- 
tion and emulation: indeed, the pictures 
of Mr. Moore are among the many striking 
proofs of the influence now wielded by the 
French over the English school. ‘Sum- 
mer Showers’ is the grandest example we 
remember of this artist's broad and solemn 
style. The key is of course low, the colour 
is in monotone, and thus the voice of na- 
ture is made to speak in solemn persuasive 
tones. ‘Coasting Vessels Becalmed,’ by the 
same artist, is a thoroughly individual work 
—a thought, a beauteous vision snatched 
from nature in one of her evanescent yet 
poetic moods. A silver radiance plays on 
the surface of the waters, and liquid light 
shines through the semi-lucent air. The 
handling has sketchy vigour, the sky is as 
the rapid transcript of a short-hand writer, 
not a thought, however brief in utterance, 
escapes record. And thus the picture, as 
& passage from nature, gains literalness 
| yet largeness and suggestiveness of mean- 
| ing.—Next worthy of remark are the tho- 
roughly studious landscapes of G. Cole, an 
artist who, after some vacillation, proves 
in the end faithful to nature. His pic- 
tures evidently are more or less sketches 
made on the spot. Thus, all things con- 
sidered, it becomes in no way a wonder 
that the works of G. Cole in Suffolk Street, 
| and of Vicat Cole in the Academy—the two 
artists holding relatively the position of 
|father and son—gradually assimilate into 
sameness.—J. Peel ranks among those 
| diligent students of nature whose style has 
| been long established; his pictures seem 
| beyond the possibility of change. The 
/Same may be prophesied of all the per- 
| formances, present and to come, of Mr. 
| James Danby: a sunset has been long to 
| this artist a happy necessity. Also. in 
these rooms again appears the inevitable 
| Sunset of Mr. Clint; likewise swell the 
| blue green waves of Wilson, ever tossed 
and crested by recurrent breezes. Ocean 
| even has no change or treachery for those 
Hae paint her safely from the shore. E. 
Hazae homers coms te hav atl 
ered shipwreck on the ‘ Devonshire 











hit 
Coast ;’ ~, Fe of his wave ig j 
imminent of danger; altogeth : 
must have been painted Wy on a o- 
weather a storm. E. Holmes has tien 
how to place figures on a beach pret; ' 
—J. Tennant surpasses his former self in, 
far, flat reach of shingle under Dover Cif. | 
the picture is well managed.—J. Syer ha, 
a more than commonly clever and sketch 
landscape ; few artists can touch in J 
grass, growing among rocks, wi 
hand.—Pyne’s Rearaane Ye ped 
than a study of polychrome decoration, — 
Henry paints Venice once more with the 
flinty fidelity of Canaletto ; Hemy, a p =i 
of Leys, of course clothes even commonest 
trees and herbage in medizyal and up. 
gainly garb.—Whittle, a comparatively 
unknown genius, mistakes nature for the 
stage; his début is brilliant; his land. 
scapes have gained deserved applause, and, 
what is more, ready purchase. G, F. Tenis. 
wood shows two or three little “ bits” of 
landscapes poetically rendered. 

On the whole, hens is reason to hope 
that Suffolk Street has known its worst, 
and is now rising from deepest depths into 
the light of day, and the ways of nature, 
Assuredly the present exhibition proves 
that this Society may be of service not only 
to members who cling to its local habi- 
tation with the affection of forlorn hope, 
but also in the true interest of Art, to 
many @ young aspirant elsewhere denied a 
place in public view. 


—_—o— 


FRENCH AND FLEMISH GALLERY. 
FIFTEENTH EXHIBITION. 


Tuts is, perhaps, the choicest exhibition as yet 
held in Pall Mall. Prior collections may have 
presented stronger salient points, or pictures of 
larger dimension ; but not within our recollec- 
tion have been gathered egther ee 
and representative works of the leading masters 
of the chief continental schools. According tothe 
original basis of this exhibition there remains 4 
preponderance of French and Flemish pictures, 
yet the gleanings made during the past year by 
Mr. Wallis from the galleries of the Inter- 
national Exhibition comprise gatherings from 
some adjacent schools—especially the Dutch. 
Thus any one desirous of making acquaintance 
on a small scale with existing phases and chief 
masters of continental schools will do well to 
devote, at least, one quiet morning of the 
London season to the study of a collection 
singularly well balanced and expressly repre- 
sentative. 

The largest pictures, selected, perhaps, 
furniture to dress the walls, are not the choicest. 
Exception, however, will at once be made in 
favour of a figure distinguishable for ment, 
painted by Madame Henriette Browne, @ 
artist of whom the English public is always 
eager to see and learn something more. ew 
painters present in the past year in the Champ 
de Mars made deeper or more lasting impression. 
In the French salon also Madame H 
Browne gave proof of maturing seg Two 
of the lady’s works, admired in | aris, du 
the past season, ‘A Young Rhodian Girl 
‘An Israelite School, Algiers,’ ma, be now 
appreciated at their high worth in a 
Specially in Paris was our wonder awaken at 
that carefully elaborated and truly artistic wr 
of the young Rhodian girl. In this exq 
figure Madame Browne shows herself more a2 
artist and less of the amateur than peer 
Of her tender womanly sympathies, of her bt 
Art-intuitions, there can have been n0 a 
at any time within the last five years. by 
whether this accomplished lady would, 
severe training or submission to irks 
drudgery, ever actually acquire P an 
drawing and mastery over the reall’ 
technicality of her Art had remained, till 





in the last twelvemonth, dubious. How far she 
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has now advanced may be judged by this study 
from Rhodes. : 

The limited space at our command forbids an 
exhaustive criticism of this eminently inclusive 
collection. Perhaps then it will prove most 
profitable that we should note merely the points 
which present some novelty, especially as we 
have recently given a systematic review of the 
principal continental schools, including, of 
course, the leading artists now imported to Pall 
Mall. It is surely needless that a word more 
should be heard in praise of Meissonier, particu- 
larly as all praise, however superlative, must 
fall short of the merit conspicuous in the four 
works here exhibited, one of which has been 
“ graciously lent by her Majesty the Queen.” 
Again, what further can be said of the brilliant 
cleverness of Géréme ? save, perhaps, that ‘ The 
Bull Fight’ shows the master more than ever 
reckless, cruel, and callous. In like manner, 
perhaps, it may be permitted to us simply to 
pass over with fitting acknowledgment certain 
works which express, either in full or in brief, 
the unalterable merits of such well-known 
masters as Edouard Frére, Duverger, Ten Kate, 
Baugniet, De Jonghe, Verboeckhoven, Landelle, 
Coomans, Schlesinger, and others. These 
masters have been long made familiar to the 
English public through the intervention of this 
foreign gallery in Pall Mall. The critic has 
little to add, though the student will have much 
to learn and enjoy. 

Minds saturated and satiated with French 
Artin the Great Exhibition may perchance find 
new stimulant and enjoyment even in Pall 
Mall. We knowof few more refined, elegant, 
and altogether exquisite figures than that to 
which Hamon has given the name of ‘ Reverie.’ 
The drawing, as a matter of course, is rather 
indecisive and shadowy; and a hazy tertiary 
tone, added to a tenderness of colour, enhances 
the dreamy romance desired. The lover of 
what in Art is lovely will be no less delighted 
to make renewed acquaintance with Aubert’s 
delicious idyl, ‘Feeding the Swan,’ a choice 
example of the style of the ‘‘ Romantic Classic,” 
which has found its way from the French 
Academy to the English. Bouguereau, though 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, has hitherto 
found some difficulty in making his merits 
appreciable to the bucolic minds of Britons. 
Perhaps he has never before made such 
irresistible appeal as by ‘ Maternal Solicitude ;’ 
the sentiment is refined and soft, but the tex- 
ture waxy. Brion is another painter who may 
be watched with interest, not to say anxiety. 
Long an inveterate disciple of rusticism and 
naturalism, he now, in a pretty impersonation 
of ‘Spring,’ passes over to the opposing and 
seductive school of romance. An enemy might 
declare that, by the interchange, more was sur- 
rendered in strength than gained by beauty. 
Among French artists, of whom we English 
have not seen over much, is A. ’oulmouche. 
He has been far too fastidious to be over fertile. 
He will never drug the market, and his prices 
preclude multiplicity of purchasers. His three 
pictures, which perhaps do not rise above the 
standard of Parisian-Dutch products, show his 
accustomed care and calculation in cast of 
drapery and balance of unobtrusive colour. 
Baugniet, of whom we are glad to recognise a 
fair example, takes in Belgium, in an analogous 
sphere, equally high position. Of Otto Weber 
we are also glad to learn more, such good proof 
has he heretofore given in the salon, and even 
in London, of the possession of a true and sensi- 
tive eye for nature’s sylvan scenes inhabited by 
peasants, herds, and flocks. In ‘ Summer,’ this 
artist has tenderly blended and melted into 
unity of colour and oneness of composition 
figures and foliage. We have no artist among 
us who gains a like result—a statement which 
admits of frequent repetition, as we make the 
circuit of this exhibition. We are glad to find 
Vibert give place to his betters; he usurped 
too prominent a position a year ago: this clever 
artist may yet soher down into pictorial pro- 
pnety. Among the importations from France, 
no more skilful products present themselves 
than two pictures from the easels of Heilbuth 
and Tissot, each alike gleaned from the last 
salon. ; Heilbuth, in ‘The Presentation ’—to 
4 cardinal of course, and that on the Pincian— 





proves amazing savoir faire and skill in pictorial 
management. ‘The artist was once upon a time 
created for his pains Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honour, a distinction in France held cheap. 
There were few works in the last salon which 
displayed more mastery over difficulties de- 
signedly challenged than Tissot’s ‘ Duet at 
High Mass.’ The composition had been in- 
tentionally made complex, in order that the 
artist might prove his power of bringing con- 
flicting elements into pictorial keeping and 
unity. Like praise is pre-eminently due to a 
supremely vigorous, dexterous, not to say eccen- 
tric rendering, by L. KE. E. Brandon, of a scene 
broadly pronounced in character, ‘ The Speech 
of Daian Cardozo at the Amsterdam Synagogue 
on the 22nd of July, 1866.’ The cleverness of 
this composition has earned it the honour of 
figuring as an illustration in the pages of the 
“Gazette des Beaux Arts.’ The tone is low, 
the colour dusky, and the execution masterly, 
broad, even rude. We shall watch with interest 
the future career of M. Brandon. 

Before we close this rapid sketch of what is 
novel and salient in the French school, let us 
draw attention to the interesting fact that the 
three still living members of the Bonheur 
family are all present in Pall Mall—Rosa, her 
married sister Madame Peyrol, and her brother 
Auguste. The master of all three alike was 
their father, Raymond Bonheur, dead, and of 
course absent. Itis interesting to trace, through 
the several works here exhibited, not only some 
distant likeness between the three living mem- 
bers of a family, now made illustrious chiefly 
through one of its members, but to recognise 
even an approach to equality in natural gifts 
between the great Rosa and her comparatively 
neglected brother and sister. We never en- 
counter the vigorous, naturalistic, and pleasure- 
giving pictures of Auguste Bonheur and Mdme. 
Peyrol, without feeling how much in Art, as 
in other callings, success may be the result of 
luck or favour, and how mere accident in the 
race of life may keep talent born to reach the 
goal still lagging in the rear. No one in this 
or any country can begrudge a gifted lady the 
supreme felicity of having been crowned with 
the Legion of Honour by the hand of an em- 
press. And there is no one who will not de- 
sire that of the rewards showered on Rosa 
Bonheur some share shall be spared for other 
members of the family. 

It remains that we should in brief call atten- 
tion to some few signal pictures from Belgium 
and Holland, which it were a fault to overlook. 
If there be any one still unacquainted with 
Alfred Stevens, pray let him turn to ‘Summer,’ 
and learn how transcendent genius may stoop 
to the level of genre. If, moreover, any student 
would wish to know what the medieval school 
of Leys may degenerate into, let him ponder on 
‘The House of Nazareth,’ as delineated by 
Julien de Vriendt. In such canvases which 
affect the age of four centuries, flesh is pre- 
maturely made to assume the aspect of leather. 
Among the clever eccentricities of genius must 
likewise be reckoned ‘The Roman Dance,’ by 
Alma Tadema, the Dutchman, who excited no 
small sensation in Varis. Perhaps it may 
be objected that this ‘Dance’ is in cha- 
racter more Dutch than‘ Roman.’ Yet Tadema 
is a genius, only born under a mad planet. 
Thankful are we to see once more a picture by 
another Dutchman, a true child of nature in 
her pathos and simplicity. There are artists 
in our English school, Mr. Burr for example, 
who will look with infinite pleasure, and per- 
chance with some small profit, on ‘ Poor 
Mamma’s Foot-warmer,’ painted by Jozef 
Israéls. And no less a treat is it again to 
recognise another pet picture from the galleries 
of the Champ de Mars, that calm sea near 
Bergen painted by Clays. It is evident that 
even a Dutchman may have an eye for nature’s 
beauty, and a soul sensitive to poetry. 

Finally, let a parting glance be given to a 
chef-d’wuvre by Rousseau, the artist whom the 
International Jury in Paris proclaimed the first 
landscape-painter in the world. We need not 
say there are pictures in London which reverse 
sucha verdict. Fortunately the French Gallery 
has never been able to shake the supremacy of 
our national school of landscape. 





GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF THE 
FINE AkTS. 


Tur progress of taste und intellectual discern- 
ment has been so marked of late years, and its 
results are now so widely diffused over the 
country, that Art in the provinces bids fair to 
rise ere long to an equality with Art in the 
capital. It is true that the majority of the 
British masters must always look to London as 
the central arena, and for the most part take up 
their residences there, yet they can no longer 
ignore the efforts put forth, and the facilities 
given, in the lesser towns for advancing the 
good cause. And so it comes to pass that not 
in Edinburgh and Glasgow alone, but also in 
many smaller localities, excellent collections of 
painting and sculpture are ever and anon being 
inaugurated, to which artists of the highest cele- 
brity are found to contribute. 

It is now seven years since the formation of 
the Institute of the Fine Arts in Glasgow; and 
we only speak a pleasing truth when we say 
that the contributions arranged under its 
auspices have been steadily increasing in excel- 
lence and interest. Instead of the Committee 
wandering about (as they were forced to do for 
a time) in search of suitable lodgment for their 
treasures, they have now the use of elegant 
apartments, and stated seasons for their display. 
And the annual assemblage of modern artists in 
the Corporation Halls is anticipated by the 
citizens generally with all the enthusiasm conse- 
quent on the increase of refinement among them. 

The Exhibition of 1868, which opened on the 
3rd of February, with the usual full-dress Con- 
rersazione, is in every respect equal, and in some 
things superior, to those of preceding years; we 
mean, that while the original pictures are as 
numerous and meritorious as on former occa- 
sions,* there are a few of rare beauty and ex- 
cellence superadded this season from private 
galleries. Along with most of the old familiar 
names, one or two new ones appear in the Cata- 
logue; and we are especially glad to remark 
that foreign works are continuing more and 
more to seek a place in the British market. 
And this for two reasons: 1. Because con- 
tinental Art, being usually of a superior order, 
confers a real boon on our connoisseurs; and 2, 
Because the juxtaposition of different styles in 
our collections enables us the better to judge 
and compare, and thus tends to the attainment 
of a truer standard of taste. 

There can be little doubt that the finest 
picture on the walls of the Institute, both as 
regards subject and treatment, is Jalabert’s 
‘Christ walking on the Sea,’ which, we believe, 
made its first appearance in the International 
Exhibition. The only fitting term by which to 
express itscharacter, is the single word— sublime. 
Had the work come short of this, if by the 
slightest step, we know too m= under what 
a different class it would have fallen. But the 
grandeur of the conception does not disappoint 
the solemn expectancy of the beholder. And 
in the storm-tossed sea, the black impending 
sky, the crowded and straining boat with its 
pale crew of affrighted awe-struck men, and 
above all, in the rendering of that majestic 
Presence, which is the great mystery of our 
faith, we feel there is no desecration of the 
Scripture narrative, but that the wondrous and 
thrilling incident has found noble and simple 
embodiment. We trust this grand effort will 
find a purchaser in some one of our Scottish 
millionaires. 

There are several Turners (all, of course, 
private property); 4 — piece of stag- 
hunting by Sir E. Landseer ; and two specimens 
of Ary Scheffer—the aged Apostle in Patmos 
under receipt of the Divine charge to “ Write!” 
and Mary in the garden at the moment of her 
recognition of the Master. The latter is de- 
cidedly our favourite. ‘Though the female stands 
alone on the canvas, we instinctively supple- 
ment the risen Lord, and sympathise with the 
torrent of multitudinous emotion that floods 
those rapt and holy eyes, electrifying the whole 
form to statuesque intensity. It is a penetrating 

® Nearly four hundred have been necessarily rejected 
for want of space. 
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portrait-—very subdued in colour, as befits the 


aoe the easel of the lamented Horatio 
Mace ulloch, we have, besides the ‘ Lowland 
River,’ the ‘Loch Maree,’ the very last pro- 
duction, and let us say, a8 we do advisedly, the 
very best that ever came from the same gifted 
hand. Indeed, the painter in this landseaps 
appears literally, as the common phrase has it, 
to excel himself. And in the grasp he has 
taken of earth, water, and air, the pow rful 
delineation of objects in bright and easy combi- 
nation, the breadth of effect, the exquisite 
sense evinced of the grand and beautiful in 
nature, whether the eye rests on fore ground, 
rock, and lake, or wanders amid the glorious 


distanc © of the far receding hills and soft grey } 


cloud-land—in each and all we acknowledge 
with chastened feeling the might of a genius 
that has left no equal in Scotland; nay, rather, 
perhaps, we might say, no equal in his own 
walk of Art in any country in Europe. 

‘The Choice of the Rose,’ by Portaels, is a 
work of inimitable delicacy and finish. The 
face and head, surmounted by a peculiar gear 
of foreign fashion, is a study of pensive loveli- 
ness. The flowers are so rich and radiant in 


oriental splendour, and there is an atmosphere | 


of such sweet repose about the whole, that we 
seem to stand beneath fairer skies than of the 
bleak north, and share in the innocent dubiety 
of the maiden upon which of the roses her 
choice should rest. There are many good land- 
scapes and other pieces from continental studios, 
such as ‘A Mediterranean View,’ by Masure ; 
* Ulleswater, Cumberland,’ T. N. Van Starken- 
borgh—a fine exposition of a romantic scene ; 
and ‘ Before the Hunt, Holland,’ E. Nieuwen- 
hiiys. ‘ First Caresses,’ Henry Campotosto, is 
most sweet and natural; the child is an em- 


bodied innocence, and the mother’s face a whole | 
volume of simple tenderness. Brissot de War- | 


ville revels in portraits of sheep, whose wool 
appears literally to grow upon the canvas; and 
William Trantschold’s ‘ Buon Giorno’ is full of 
fresh, fair life and happy spirits. Eugéne de 
Block sends two pictures, both excellent, espe- 
cially ‘The Temptation.’ Here a young girl 
of the humblest class sits in a lonely garret, 
pondering the contents of a letter which she 
holds in her thin trembling hand, while her 
eyes are replete with a strange irresolute light, 


part fear, part sorrow, part doubt, part despair. | 
A box of ornaments lying open on the table, | 


evidently the accompaniment of the letter, 
reveals the story ata glance. The alternativ: 
is plainly vice and riches, or virtue and desti- 
tution. ‘The suggestion is sufticiently painfal ; 
it isa glimpse of a terrible turning-point in a 


human destiny. O for strength to choose the | 


right, and wait the coming of anobler delivery ! 
Cierardot has a spirited impersonation of Sir 


Peter and Lady Teazle: and alt! ough some- | 
what Frenchitied in attitude and genera] di tail, | 
; 


yet the manners prevalent at the tin 
some measure cover this defect. 


W. I. Yeames has contributed ‘Th Unfortu. | 
nate (Queen :’ the picture exhibited at the Royal | 


Academy a short time since. Or hardson’s 
* Sick Chamber’ is carefully drawn, and exe l. 
le ? ‘ . ; . , 
lently coloured. ‘An Irish Inte: ior,’ by Erskine 


Te . 
Nie Ol, 18 ¢ apital old and youne ¢ yually happy 
: AF) 


ifter their own peculiar Hibernian fashion. The | 


child's profile, as he sits on the knee of the 
bluff re l-fared jolly cottar, is inimitably ex- 
preasive of infantine delight, the producing 
a being the music of a tin whistle played 
y « pleasant lout of the family circle seated 
opposite. ‘Truly the merriment which is the 
‘ ixie of honest labour, may spring from very 
humble sources in the breast of poor humanity— 
heres ) 
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: tar “ et 
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. umn 1 subject or in ki yg.” 
vor respecting S. Bough, whose ‘ Fishine- 
- wn -4 ng to Sea’ will add an ithe r le if to the 
iureis he has already won There are a larg 
nessa of id ) ) oe ah ek 
. 8 Of idea and freedom of deve pment about 
nis Painter's ror] + } ‘ts 
ped T rs works, th undoubtedly trench 
| we uus of a high order And if he oc. t 
Monally seeks to ' , 
ro ~ . - 4 snatch a grace rather be vond 
+ pe +d rt, We can scarcely find fault with 
. iwition that overl aps iteelf, considk ring 
— Rreatness of the purpose which li I h. 
“vel : ITpose HCD les Deneath. 
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fisher-girl, full of rude health and glee, watch- | of Art is Daniel Macnee, R.S.A, 
ing for her lover by the end of an old boat on | tation has been yearly thering 
| breezy shore. ‘ Whistle an’ I'll come to ye, | extending its latitude 


my lad,” quoth this blowsy honest lassie, and 


no doubt she will soon hear the wished-for | 


signal. ‘The Age of Innocence,’ H. D. Couldery, 
is a charming study of animals arranged with 


| grotesque effect; two playful puppy dogs, a 


waggish kitten, and a sweet little robin, are 
making merry ina library, confusing the writing 
materials, biting the pens, spilling the ink, and 
enacting all sorts of young animal mischief. 
We have abundance of figures of every shape 
and hue in ‘ The Border Fair,’ by John Ritchie, 


| but the picture is defective, in so far as we miss 


the central point of interest, usually deemed 
essential in such a multitudinous mélange. We 
must confess to disappointment in Folingsby’s 
‘Bunyan in Bedford Jail’—at least as regards 
the principal figure; not so, however, with 
the prisoners and the accessories, which are 


| ably managed, both in the design and perform- 


ance. ‘My Mother bids me bind my Hair,’ 
by Alexander Johnston, strikes us as somewhat 
| studied and meretricious. The girl is surely 
| too fine-ladyish for the humble cottage home 
where she sits; she looks as if she might lisp 
in her speech with pretty affectation, when she 
answered her mother’s request; yet the piece 
has claims on our approval in respect of the 
details, a certain quiet feeling in unison with 
the subject being diffused over every inanimate 
object in the humble room. We wonder that 
the dramatic scenes of the great Sheridan 
Knowles do not oftener find Art-illustration. 
J. Lamont Brodie has taken up the courtship 
of ‘ Cousin Modus and Helen’ with good success. 
He has chosen that part in the play where the 
forward lady is made to adjust the shy student- 
lover’s ruff, and with a saucy air bids him 
“hold up his head.” We must not omit to 
speak of a delightful picture by James Sant of 
a girl walking home from school through the 
wood, with book and slate under her arm. Such 
a face of bright, happy-hearted intelligence, 
redolent of the hope that is youth’s golden pre- 
rogative, it is seldom our good fortune to lcok 
upon; and when we do, we lay it up in our 
memory. There are many other artists upon 
| whose merits we should like to have dwelt, 
but space forbids. We can do little more 
than advert to the names of a few. Among 
these John Morgan, who, in his ‘ Village School’ 
and ‘ Vestry Meeting,’ evinces superior ability ; 
James Drummond’s ‘ Montrose,’ which last year 
| attracted considerable attention in the Edin- 
| burgh Exhibition; John Burr, James Cassie, 
and Charles Rossiter are all three well repre- 
| sented; and Alexander Burr has a touching 
delineation of ‘The Poor helping the Poor.’ 
| Miss E. Osborne’s ‘ Olivia’ is a very finished 
| cabinet fancy ; and Madame Ronner is great, 
as usual, in quarrelsome dogs, spitting cats, and 
aggrieved poultry. John Pettie shows a clever 
| hand and much coarse humour in ‘ Sir Hudibras 
and Ralpho in the Stocks.’ Peter Graham, in 
‘Twilight after Rain,’ gives a curious effect of 
| ponderous showers upon the loose untrodden 
country ways; and John M‘Whirter is particu- 
larly successful in his ‘ Breezy Bay, Loch Ranza, 
Arran ;’ while Arthur Perigal, Waller Paton, 
Alexander Fraser, James Peel, John A. Hous- 
ton, C. Wintour, Henry Jutsum, James Giles, 
and a host of others, are prodigal of green fields, 
winding streams,* waving trees, purple hills, 
grazing cattle, and all the paraphernalia of the 
wide and fragrant country. James Docharty 
gives us the ‘Linn of Dee’ in his best style, 
beautifully clear in colour ; and William Leggat 
introduces us to a glimpse of charming moorland 
prospect in his ‘ Ca’ the Ewes to the Knowes.’ 
lhe portraits are not so numerous as in former 
a but are —- to be commended. 
1ere 18 one of Willis 5 ie. RS , ’ 
late John Philli 0 RA a cong — 
observe it is To “ ] y side he ~ ae ihe 
ice, his =— — ” oe a granite 
reget tec ian mat og “egg Cemetery, 
by-ahileee i te a - e competed for 
be st picture of E ali. _ eademy, for the 
era ool Gillet domestic life. The 
sented, and Taver ; K = abundantly repre- 
full-length of His Highness the Mehosnaens 
Jehore. B er hig ness the Maharajah of 
yut the chief contributor in this line 
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Whose repy. 
E m Our own i 
far and wide over the sister countries, 
his most interesting work on the walls of 
Institute this season is the ‘ Portrait of 
Baillie, Senior Member of the F ne 
curators in Glasgow, and Founder of the Insti 
tution bearing his name—in his 84th yeas’ 
The water-colour pictures are numerous, 
generally, excellent. The sculpture ig i, 
in quantity, but good in quality; it is almost 
entirely contributed by Brodie and Mossman, 
In conclusion, it may be noted that the Ins 
tute flourishes: the members have already laid 
aside the sum of £1,350 for Art-purposes, and 
they intend annually to purchase some one or 
more valuable works, and so form the Nucleus of 
a collection of high-class pictures ; they 
shortly to expend the sum of £400 in this 
manner. It may likewise be interesting to 
know that the presentation work of the Art. 
Union of Glasgow for this year consists of 
series of four photographs by 
paintings by Robert Herdman, R.8.A., and that 
these are illustrative of Sheriff Glassford Bell's | 
popular poem of Mary, Queen of Scots, which 
forms the letterpress. The incidents selected 
in the life of the queen are, ‘ The Convent Gar. 
den,’ ‘The Farewell to France,’ ‘The Abdi- 
cation Signed,’ and ‘The End—Fotheringay 
The originals, first exhibited in Edinburgh and 
afterwards in the sister city of the West, 
attracted great admiration. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN PORTRAITS. 


Another exhibition of a novel and interesting 
class has been lately opened in the new 
Gallery of the Glasgow Corporation—a ealee 
tion of old portraits, whose dates range back | 
for upwards of two centuries. These are mostly || 
contributed by noblemen and gentlemen inand | 
around the town ; some have been lent by local 
institutions, and others by public bodies in 
Edinburgh. The portraits amount numerically | 
to three or four hundred, about fifty of which | 
belong to the seventeenth century, and include | 
chiefly the more eminent men of the city,a | 
ulso of the shires of Renfrew, Lanark, and Ayr. 
Historically considered, they furnish a rareand | 
valuable epitome of the character, costume, and | 
various aspects of society in the bygone times, 
and, by appealing to the kindly memories and 
associations of many surviving friends, must be 
a positive boon to the leisure hours of 
of the community. i 

These pictures comprise a full assemblage of | 
all sorts and conditions of men—poets, novelists, 
artists, clergymen, professors, merchants, sol- 
diers, lawyers, doctors, statesmen, nobles, and 
commoners all of whom either by learning, | 
talent, wealth, integrity, or benevolence, have | 
been known or esteemed in the west of Scot 
land. A few of the most ancient are by uw 
known iands, doubtless, fallen into oblivion 
One of the most remarkable is the quai 
figure of Zachary Boyd, several times Loni 
Rector and Dean of Faculties of Glaser Uni- 
versity, author of the “Last Battell of ne Soul, 
and whose bust in blackened stone still holds 
place in the College quadrangle. Borns Jong 
ago as about the year 1589, and dying in 1658, 
it is less marvel that the artist’s i 
transpired. The face - = < —_— ¥ 
with a peaked beard, and the throa | 
by a large stiff ruff. Among the galaxy d | 
notabilities we find James Watt of oT 
celebrity, and his successor, Henry | 
Bruce of Kinnaird, the famous Abpea: 
veller, with his round, rosy, be-wigged Dr 
the work of an Italian painter, Battonl hose 
Baillie, father of the poetess Jemma i 
face of vigorous intellect is well delineated 
Robert Edge Pine. Sir Thomas Munro, yr 
Martin Shee, a magnificent portrait, ap 
every inch a soldier, to whom fear 18 ae aoe 
unknown, and this not revealed by = 
and orders which cover his breast 80 fd 
by the eye that flashes noble defiance 0 —_ 
come from wheresoever it may. Dr. } a, 
founder of the Museum which bears his Bam", i 











| is by Sir Joshua Reynolds. The face # = 
| nently characteristic, as if “ natural 
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was photographed on brow, eyes, and hand, cious editor, and a general favourite every- 
which latter seems on the eve of manipulating | where. ‘Ihe other portrait referred to from 
some mysterious sample of the curiosities of | Macnee’s easel is that of the deceased Horatio 


creation. Of the works of Sir Henry Rae- 
burn, the Committee have been fortunate in 
securing a rich store. Such are the portraits 
of Lord Cockburn, Hugh (the Grecian) Williams, 
Rev. Mr. Alison, father of the late Sheriff Sir 
Archibald, Skirving the painter, Henry Mon- 
teith, Esq., of Carstairs (deceased), and George 
Murdoch, Provost of Glasgow in 1766, and of 
whom it is recorded that he laid the foundation 
stone of the first bridge thrown across the Clyde 
in 1768. Mrs. Graham is a charming represen- 
tation of a lovely woman, also by Raeburn. 

We have Sir John Moore, by Lawrence, and 
Sir Daniel Sandford, whose countenance is ab- 
stracted in expression, as if studying the Greek 
particles; and Dr. Cullen, successor to Dr. 
Gregory in the medical chair at Edinburgh, 
and who died in 1790, aged eighty years, taken 
by William Cochrane—a good portrait, but 
woefully deficient in the graces of the toilet. 
Is it the canvas that is at fault, or did this 
heavy old genius, with his thick lips and slug- 
gish body, never take time so much as to wash 
face or hands? Charles Stirling, one of the 
old leading merchants in Glasgow, has found a 
worthy expositor in John Partridge, ‘as also 
Mrs. Stirling, a very beautiful type of ladies in 
the decline of life, for we must not omit to 
notice that female portraiture is an important 
though not a frequent feature in the gallery. 
Edward Irving is before us both in painting 
and by his bust; and Dr. Chalmers is shown in 
full-length by John Faed, and in smaller size 
by Geddes. There is a splendid likeness of 
Thomas Campbell the poet, by the late John 
Phillip. The pose of the figure at once arrests 
the attention by its freedom and animation. 
The dress is a sort of loose velvet toga, with a 
white collaret: the handsome features are all 
alight with thought, and the full clear eye is a 
very mirror of the golden-haired Hope he sang 
so triumphantly. One or two rarities of the 
exhibition consist of celebrated persons deline- 
ated by themselves, such as Allan Ramsay, 
Graham Gilbert, John Sheriff, Alexander 
Fraser, &e. &e. 

Coming down to later days, we alight very 
frequently on the names of Sir J. Watson 
Gordon, Graham Gilbert, and Daniel Macnee. 
By the first of this distinguished trio the most 
noteworthy are the fine soldierly figure of Sir 
Niel Douglas, son of a Glasgow merchant, and 
commander of the 79th Highlanders ; John G. 
Lochart, of delicate features and meditative 
expression; and best of the whole, Captain 
Thomas Hamilton, author of “ Annals of the 
Peninsular Campaign”’ and of “Cyril'Thornton,”’ 
a piece of fiction whose rare satirical humour 
put some of the Glasgowegians beside them- 
selves with offence—a striking picture of a 
singularly handsome man, whose dark eyes 
flash upon you with a deep latent power. 
Graham Gilbert has a varicty of works, of 
which we shall specify only one, and this is 
Archibald M‘Lellan himself, the originator of 
the Corporation Galleries. It is a full-length 
excellent likeness of a clever man and a well- 
known citizen, by trade a coachbuilder, and 
much given to Art, both in the love and prac- 
tice of it. So numerous and multiform are 


Mr. Macnee’s productions here that we scarce | : 
| three life-size figures, represented in the act of 


know which to particularise. Of course there 
is a legion of “ citizens of credit and renown,” 
merchants, provosts, baillies, bankers, patrons 
of public institutions, and patterns of private 
philanthropy, country gentlemen, clergy, uni- 
versity professors, &c. &c., so that even to 
name them all would be sufficiently tedious. 


There are two, however, to which we must | 


advert. Everybody about Glasgow, and many 
besides, we doubt not, has heard of Samuel 
Hunter, whose connection with the Glasgow 
Herald newspaper extended to the long period 
of thirty-nine years. Born at the Manse of 
Stonykirk, in 1769, he died at Kilwinning, in 
1839, Major of (rentlemen Sharpshooters, coun- 
cillor, magistrate, and always connected in some 
way or other with most of the city establish- 
ments; there he sits on the canvas, a fat, re- 
spectable, douce-looking man, who evidently 
loved a joke and a good glass of wine, a judi- 





Maculloch: a graphic and masterly likeness of 
a pictorial genius, upon whose 
not soon look again. 

And now it only remains to proffer a word 
of hearty commendation to Mr. Heath Wilson, 
to whom the original project of this exhibi- 
tion, and the henna arrangements, are 
mainly due. He has assuredly done his share 
of the work with great taste and judgment ; 
and we can well conceive that the catalogue 
(which is entirely of his own preparation) 
will continue to be a text-book of interesting 
information long after the present collection is 
closed. We may add that some good examples 
of sculpture, disposed against the pale green 
walls of the outer room, have a cool and very 
agreeable effect. Everything considered, then, 
the old town motto finds full accomplishment at 
this time, at least in one respect; and Glasgow 
is flourishing beyond all former precedent in 
the plenitude of her Art-exhibitions. 


equal we may 
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ART IN SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AND 
THE PROVINCES. 


ABERDEEN.—It is intended to hold here, dur- 
ing a portion of the summer and autumn 
months, an Exhibition of Fine Art and Manu- 
factures. The works collected will be drawn 
from the northern counties of Scotland, except 
in respect to those of native artists, and the 
products of native workmen's skill and in- 
genuity ; which will be sought after wherever 
they can be found. With regard to works of 
Fine Art, and, for the sake of comparison, 
those of Art-manufacture also, will be received 
from any quarter. The Queen has consented 
to patronise the undertaking, and the Prince of 
Wales has permitted the use of his name as 
President. 

Epinsurou. —The Scottish National Memorial 
of the late Prince Consort, for which the design 
of Mr. John Steell, R.S.A., was selected, is pro- 
gressing. Itconsistsof an equestrian statue of the 
Prince placed on a pedestal, with bas-reliefs in 
panels, and groups of figures at the basement 
angles. The sculpture is to be in bronze, and 
the pedestal in granite. But sufficient progress 
has been made to enable one to form an opinion 
of the details and individual portions of the 
memorial. The statue is twice the size of life, 
and represents the Prince in the uniform of 
Field-Marshal, as he appeared at the great 
Volunteer Review in 1861. Mr. Steell has 
completed in bronze three of the four bas-reliefs 
for the panels of the pedestal, and has sketched 
out the fourth. ‘The two side panels are over 
8 feet in length and 28 inches in depth, and the 
end ones 34 inches in length and 28 inches in 
depth. One of the side subjects is the marriage 
of the Queen, and contains upwards of eighty 
figures, the principal of which are in hig 
relief. ‘The other side panel contains an elabo- 
rate representation of the opening of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 by the Prince Consort. 
The front panel will show the Prince at home, 
surrounded by his family. Each of the four 
groups, which are to stand on a projecting base 
opposite the angles of the pedestal, consists of 


paying homage to the Prince. One of the groups 
is being modelled by Mr. Steell, and the others 
respectively by Messrs. Brodie, Clark Stanton, 
and Macallum. 

Dvunuiww.—At a lecture on the subject of 
sculpture, somewhat recently delivered in the 
theatre of the Royal Dublin Society by Pro- 
fessor Macmanus, R.H.A.., the lecturer deplored 
that there did not exist in the city a sculpture- 
gallery adequate to the representation of the 
various stages of development through which 
the Art has passed from its infancy in Greece 
to the present day. ‘The whole subject of the 
state and condition of Art in Ireland is under 
the consideration of Government; so there is 
hope that the complaint of Mr. Macmanus will, 
ere very long, find an efficient remedy. 

Baru. — The Conversazione of the Bath 
Graphic Society, held on the 31st of March, 





was acknowledged to have been, in the number 
and merits of the works of Art exhibited, one 
of the best ever seen in the city. The names 
of some of the artists whose pictures were col- 
lected in the rooms will suffice to indicate that 
the exhibition was of no common order. They 
include those of F. Leighton, A.R.A., J. Sant, 
A.R.A., E. Nicol, A.R.A., E. J. Poynter, 8. 
Solomon, J. Hardy, H. Marks, A. P. Newton, 
F. W. Topham, C. Rossiter, Rosenberg, H. B. 
Willis, Gastineau, G. Cattermole, S. P. Jack- 
son, W. Duffield, Mrs. Duffield, Boddington, 
J. Webb, Mrs. Harris, G. Pettitt, &e. &e. 

Canternury.—Tnhe new School of Art, known 
as the “Sidney Gallery,” from its having been 
instituted by Mr. Thomas Sidnoy Cooper, R.A., 
who is a native of this venerable city, was 
opened to the public on the 17th of March. 

Liverroot.—We regret to learn that the 
Liverpool Town Council has resolved to post- 
pone the erection of the new Fine Art Gallery, 
which was to cost the sum of £18,000. This 
determination is the result of the heavy pecu- 
niary liabilities of the Corporation. 

Mancnester.—The competition for the New 
Town Hall has resulted in the selection of the 
designs sent in by Mr. Waterhouse. 

AKEFIELD.—The proceeds of the Fine Art 

and Industrial Exhibition held in this town last 
year having resulted in realising a profit of above 
£3,000, the Committee determined that this 
surplus sum should be invested in the founda- 
tion of a School of Art and Museum. This has 
been done by the purchase of suitable buildings, 
which have been adapted to the purposes in- 
tended. The school is already placed in con- 
nection with the Science and Art Department, 
from which it has received a valuable supply of 
models, examples, &c. ; and the services of Mr. 
Walter Smith have been secured as head-master. 
This gentleman, who till recently held a similar 
post at the Leeds School, delivered a kind of 
inaugural address to the students at Wakefield, 
on the 3lst of March, taking for his subject 
“* Art-Education.”’ 


ee _ 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


CasseLt.—The statue of Napoleon I., con- 
sidered as one of the best of Canova’s portrait- 
figures, and which, during the reign of Jerome, 
King of Westphalia, stood in the Salle des Etats, 
has been discovered in a corner of a loft, used 
for containing forage, in the garrison barracks 
of this town, It suffered much injury when 
taken down in 1812. 

New Yorx.—The following items of American 
Art-news are extracted from the Building 
News :—‘‘The number of women artists in New 
York has become so large as to justify the 
formation of a society for the aid of all their 
sister artists who may be in need. To raise a 
fund for this purpose it was proposed, at a 
recent meeting, that each member of the asso- 
ciation shall contribute a picture once a year to 
the exhibition, which shall then be sold for the 
benefit of the ak Mrs. Pope has been 
named president, and Mrs. Gray treasurer of 
the society, a number of gentlemen being ap- 

inted ‘an advisory committee’ to counsel 
and assist the ladies.”—‘ ‘I'he model of the 
statue of President Lincoln, which is to form 

rt of the ‘ Lincoln Monument’ to be erected 

y the War Fund Committee, has been com- 

pleted by the artist, Mr. H. K. Brown. ‘Ihe 
statue, which will be of bronze, will be 9 feet 
in height, representing Mr. Lincoln in a stand- 
ing position, holding in his left hand a copy of 
the Emancipation Proclamation, with the right 
hand pointing to the words, ‘ Shall be for ever 
free,’ engraved thereon. The statue will rest 
upon a pedestal 15 feet in height, ornamented 
with appropriate devices. The total cost of 
the monument will be 15,000 dols., which 
amount has been fully subscribed in one dollar 
subscriptions. ‘The monument will be placed 
in the Park, near the great fountain.” ‘The 
readers of the Art-Journaé will understand that 
this statue forms no portion of the “ Lincoln 
Monument” to be erected at beige on: of 
which we gave ao engraving in our January 
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THE LIFE AND THE LEGEND 


oF 


MADAME SAINTE NOTBURG.* 


Sucu is the title of one of the most remarkable 





works which have, in our times, issued from 
ent number of the Art- | 
the press. In a recen , edi. | 
Journal, we paid an ample tribute o : | 
ration to a publication which has come rom, 
and done honour to, the house of P lon, in Paris 
—the “ Life of Thorwaldsen.” To the same 
quarter are we indebted for this second chef- | 
d' auvre, in which literary and artistic merits | 
rival each other in most harmonious emulation, 
and which is rendered complete by a special 
effort of the printer. A combination of forces 
so rare is not readily to be encountered, even 
in retrospective research. | 
The legend might be deemed a very romance | 
of hagiography. Its heroine was of veritable 
existence in the seventh century of the Chris- | 
tian era. Her memory, however, has not been 
preserved in chronicle or sacred lore ; but, mar- 
vellous to tell, has been handed down in faithful 
tradition, even for a thousand years or more, 10 | 
the locality where she lived, moved, and had 
her being—a quiet valley of the Neckar, of 
which she was, in sooth, the primitive apostle. 
There, the author of this work, M. de Beau- 
chesne, found such sufficient evidence, in part 
true and in part fondly fabulous, as to enable 
him to restore, in nost minute detail, the iden- 
tical form and feature of this matchless maiden ; 
and from his familiar acquaintance with the 
annals of the time, to surround her with a most 
dramatic semblance of the scenes in which she 
figured, and the characters that grouped around 
her. The former circumstance is the more 
remarkable, inasmuch as the inhabitants of this | 
sequestered spot—Hochhausen, in Baden—have | 
become adherents of the Reformation. They | 
do not the less revere the memory of the saint, 
as it has been transmitted by their rude fore- | 
fathers, and the sculptured figure on her tomb | 
is, at the present day, as jealously protected as | 
it was in the olden time, when the adjacent | 
flagstone fence was worn by the knees of con- | 
tinuously visiting pilgrims. 
We must leave such of our readers as may 
become possessed of this precious volume to 
linger in enjoyment, long drawn out, over the | 
admirably evolved detail of its contents, while, 
for our particular part, we give such an outline 
sketch thereof as may enable us to indicate the 
harmony between the narrative and its cluster 
of illustrations. These, in themselves alone— 
eighty-four in number—might well suffice to 
tell the tale in touching pictorial eloquence. 
Notburg was the daughter of one of the worst 
of the French Merovignian kings, Dagobert, 
in the seventh century, when Christianity was 





struggling for its final victory over the ( lympian | 


gods of degraded Rome and the Druids of vic- 
torious barbarism. Civilisation and refinement 
had then been all but obliterated in Gaul. 
Kings lived but for war and for the chase, and 
animal brutality was much in the ascendant. 
Dagobert, while in the freshness of youth, and 
before he succeeded his father on the throne 
loved and became the husband of Nantilde a 
noble damsel, endowed with every gentle attri- 
bute of womanhood. Notburg was their off- 
spring. Under such a mother, the child grew 
Up in every grace of character, even as a lily in 
loveliness. She was presented, in her child- 
hood, by this mother, with a young snow-white 
fawn, as a playfellow; and ever after, even 
until the hour of her death, that fawn, growing 
with her growth, became not only her com- 
panion, but the agent of heaven in certain mar- 
vellous interventions in her favour 
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STE. NOTBURG AND HER FAWN. 


the fulfilment of every duty in life. In accord- 
ance with the custom of the time, she directed 











and shared all household ministration. She 
knew no hours of idleness, but directed the 








STE. NOTBURG PARTI 


whole economy of her father’s palace, and failed 
not to win the fervid blessings of the poor, by 
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came to pass that Dagobert fell into the familiar 
recreation of the time—war, and therein he was 
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compelled to seek for peace, at the sword's point. 
His antagonist, the leader of a barbarian horde, 





Sik. NOTBUKRG FED BY THE STAG. 


had, for some time, been familiar with the fact 
of Notburg’s beauty, and bluntly demanded 


her hand—“or else.” The base Merovignian | 


assented to the sacrifice. Vain was the anguish, 
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STE. NOTBURG PREACHING TO THE PEOPLE. 


vain the prayers, prostrate at her father's feet, 
of the maiden, who had devoted herself wholly 
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to heaven. Trusting to that heaven, she re- 
solved to seek for safety in flight ; and, accord- 
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FUNERAL OF STE. NOTBURG. 


ingly, “ at the mid hour of night, when stars 
were a-weeping,” she escaped from the castle 


royal of Homberg. Her sole companion was 
her faithful fawn, now matured into an antlered 


stag; and having, on his back, swam the rough 
Neckar, where ford there was none, she pene- 
trated within the depths of its primeval forest, 
and there, “far in a wild unknown to public 
view,” found refuge in the recesses of a deep 
rocky cavern. Her safety, for a time, was 
effected. And here we must expand our cre- 
dence to meet the goodly marvels of the legend. 
As Elijah was fed by the ravens, so Notburg 
owed her subsistence to her stag. Nisus—so 
was he named—had his inspiration to meet the 
exigencies of the occasion. Day after duy he 
fleetly sped from cavern to castle, and brought 
| back from the stores of the latter a loaf of 
| bread, which, from between his horns, he 
| dropped at his mistress’s feet. But, alas for 
faith and fealty! he was detected in these enter- 
| prises, followed and watched, and so the retreat 
of hapless Notburg was discovered. The en- 
| raged father hurries to surprise her in her soli- 
| tude, and bear her back for the completion of 
her sacrifice. In the struggle that ensues the 
maiden is apparently slain, and the defeated 
ruffian, Dagobert, abandons her remains to the 
wilderness. 
With this martyrdom closes her career in 
| connection with the pomps and vanities of royal 
lineage and life. The chosen of heaven, for 
| its own divine dispensations, she is restored to 
| her perfect self; and thenceforth, an unmolested 
hermitess in her rocky cell, she yields herself 
to fervid meditation upon the blessing of her 
Christian faith, upon the piteous misery of the 
poor hinds who people the region around her, 
and, finally, upon the means of winning them 
| to religion and a happier way of existence. 
| Again her antlered companion reveals her 
| retreat, but now to a happy end. Its strange 
| constancy to one haunt of the forest is marked. 
| It is watched and followed, and the fair form 
| of the recluse breaks upon the awed rustics like 
| a vision. She awaits them with a sweet cheer, 
wins their confidence, and an intercourse is com- 
menced and established. ‘The number of these 
visitors rapidly increases, and the glowing 
apostle, with angelic aspect and inspired tongue, 
quickly diffuses the Gospel light over the whole 
| region. She wins and she sways an obedient 
flock into deep religious faith, and, further, into 
| practical civilisation. 
| Soon the vale of the Neckar became happy 
in the well-being of all its people. In due time 
| the mission of Notburg was fulfilled, and she 
| was beckoned to her reward in heaven. She 
; was borne to her green grave, on a chariot 
| drawn by two young milk-white oxen. There 
| the stag appeared suddenly and for the last 
| time, and from its antlers gently laid down a 
| garland of lilies and white roses; and over that 
| same spot was erected the church, where Not- 
| burg’s tomb still stands, of Hochhausen. 
| We have thus given a mere outline of a tale 
told in most minute detail, with great imagin- 
ative vivacity and equally delicate indication 
| of feeling, as like as could well be to a round, 
| unvarnished chronicle, and quite worthy the 
| author of the “ Histoire de Louis XVII.” Of 
| the eighty-four plates by which it is veritably 
illuminated, we transfer six to our pages. They 
| are from the pencil of Mons. S. Langlois, a 
favourite pupil of Overbeck, and one who has 
lost nothing of original vigour in his scholar- 
ship. They are but specimens, not an ¢/ite, for 
the whole work is of happily sustained power. 
Under great seeming simplicity, they indicate 
the accomplishment of a master-hand. ; 
It would be very unjust, and a serious omis- 
sion, not to remark with admiration the mode 
in which M. Plon, in his faculty of printer, has 
emulated the fine artists with whom he works. 
The volume is executed in the type of the old 
Guttenburg school, which has a certain pic- 
turesque quaintness of character quite in har- 
mony with the chronicle. In conclusion, it 
may be remarked that, as in the valley of the 
| Neckar, M. de Beauchesne, while playing the 
part of pilgrim, found, amongst its Protestant 
pulation, the cherished traditions of which 
* has so well availed himself; so, in ever 
Christian sect, may be anticipated warm ad- 
mirers of 
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SELECTED PICTURES. 
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SUNSET=ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
A. Clint, Painter. J. Sadliler, Engraver. 
Mr. Atrrep Curyt, the painter of | this 
picture, is son of the late Mr. George Clint, 
who, after occupying the rank of Associate 


member of the Royal Academy - during | 


many years, resigned his position on ac- 
count of the injustice which, as he alleged, 


the Academy had shown him, by electing | 


younger and not more worthy men over his 
head into the upper rank of the society. 
His son has long been a member of the 
British Artists’ Society, and has done much 
as a landscape-painter to uphold the inte- 
rest of its annual exhibitions » his subjects 
generally have been of a similar kind to that 
we have engraved; namely, coast scenes 
under the effect of sunset, or sunrise. 
There is much in the seenery of our two 
principal Channel Islands, Guernsey and 
Jersey, to attract to them both artists and 
other visitors; and were their picturesque 
beauties more generally known, they would 
certainly be far more frequented by tourists 
than they are. St. Heliers, which is the 
chief town in Jersey, makes a charming 
subject for the painter. It lies within the 
compass of a broad valley, towards the east- 
ernmost point of the bay of St. Aubin, and 
has much the appéarance of a continentél 
town, principally owing to the elevated 
ramparts of Fort Regent, a place of great 
extent and strength, erected at a cost of 
nearly a million of money: it was finished 
in 1812. The hills surrounding the town are 
covered with terraces, villas, and gardens ; 
and the approach from the sea is singularly 
attractive. The entrance to the harbour is 
defended on one side by Fort.Regent, and 
on the other by Elizabeth Castle, an’ ancient 
fortress built upon a body of rocks a mile 
from the shore, but*accessible at low water. 
Mr. Clint selected g capital point of view 
for his sketch; the picturesque features of 
the place are seen to the greatest advan- 
tage, and they are displayed with true 
poetic feeling. Resting, as it, were, under 
the guardianship of the massive fortress, 
the town lies buried in dee shadow, save 
where the last beams of the setting sun 
light up the angles of the rocks, and the 
sides of buildings facing the west. The fore: 
ground of the picture, broken by patches 
of sand and shingle, is yet brilliant with 
— of light, and the sea, receding from 
e 


bay, is perfectly calm. The shallowness | 


of the water is apparent from the figure of 
the boatman bearing on his broad back a 
man to the boat at anchor. The two women 
on the point of land ender most effective 
aid to the composition, by giving distance 
to the mass of objects beyond them as 
well as life tothe whole. ~ - 
Both Guernsey and Jersey have always 
been looked upon with jealous eyes by our 
immediate continental neighbours ; and 
attempts have frequently been made to dis- 
possess us of them; but never successfully 
for any length of time. The last attack on 
ersey was made in December 1780, when 
the French, numbering 700 men, under 
Baron de Rullecourt, landed at St. H 
and made the governor, Major © ' 
way forcing him to sign 
1@ troops and island militia, howeve 

refused to acknowledge the act ot the we 
— : ie led by Major Peirson, second in 
. we » attacked the iny adeérs, killed 
usecourt, with the greater part of hi 
men, and obliged the “9 


The gallant Parson fell mortally wounded 


in the streets of the 
tow a 
mencement of the a tg 1 at the com- 
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orbet, pri- 
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PICTURE SALES. 


Tux following pictures, the property of the late 
Mr. Alan Potter, of Liverpool, the late Mr. W. 
J. Lancaster, Mr. G. Sharp, and others, were 
sold by Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods, 
at their rooms-in King Street, on the 14th of 
March :—‘ A Woody. Landscape,’ with cattle, 
and a boy fishing, B. C. Koekkoek, 100 gs. 
(Owen) ; ‘The Origin of the Harp,’ D. Maclise, 





rest to surrender, | 


2.A., engraved in the Art-Journal for 1862, 
105 gs. (Stevens) ; ‘Driving Cattle over the 
| Highlands,’ Auguste Bonheur, 315 gs. (Agnew) ; 
| «Landscape and Sheep,’ T. 8. Cooper, R.A., 
| 105 gs. (Agnew); ‘The Sunbeam,’ T. Faed, 
R.A., 475 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘The Travelling Print- 
| seller,’ E. Frére, 475 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘The Sick 
Child” E. Frére, 190 gs. (Gambart) ; ‘ Land- 
| scape,’ with a bridge over a stream, and a girl 
and dog, T. Creswick, R.A., 110 gs. (Herring) ; 
|*A Woody Landscape,’ with a cottage, figures, 
and donkeys, “Old” Crome, 145 gs. (Vokins) ; 
‘The Finishing Touch,’ E. Nicol, A.R.A., 225 
gs. (Ponsonby); ‘Youth and Age,’ A. Johnston, 
painted for its late owner, 102 gs. (Castle) ; 
‘Dead Heron and Fruit,’ W. Duffield, 150 gs. 
(Agnew); ‘Ischia,’ a drawing in water-colours, 
by. C. Stanfield, R.A.,.159.gs. (Andrews); a 
companion drawing, also by Stanfield, ‘ Amalfi 
| Smooth Water,’ 105, gs. (Vokins) ; ‘The Joys 
| ‘Of Horhe,’ J. C: Horsley, R.A., 150 gs. (Vokins) ; 
'*The Haymaker,’ T.” Faed, R.A., 175 gs. 
(Qwen) ;-‘ Fountain at.Albano,’ a water-colour 
| picture, by L. Haghe, 116 gs. (Vokins) ; ‘The 
| Draught Players,’ J. Clark, 175 gs. (Agnew) ; 
‘Breaking up the Wreck,’ F. R. Lee, R.A., 
| 180 gs. (Cox); ‘Tales of a Traveller, G. B. 
| O'Neill, 172 gs. (Addington) ;* ‘ Preserving,’ 
| F. D. Hardy, 155 gs. (Vokins); ‘The Letter- 
writer,’ H. O'Neil, A.RA., 210 gs. (Vokins) ; 
‘Coming Ashore,’ E. W. Cooke, R.A., 365 gs. 
| (Williams); ‘Canterbury Cathedral and the 
| River Stour,’ T. S. Cooper, R.A., 108 ge. 
| (Vokins) ; ‘Winding River near Bettws-y-coed,’ 
| T. Creswick, R.A., 196 gs. (Gambart) ; ‘ Castle 
| of St. Angelo, Rome; from the Gardens of the 
| Barberini Palace,’ D. Roberts, R.A., 525 gs. 
| (Vokins) ; ‘View at Tivoli,’ and its companion 
picture, R. Wilson, R.A., 228 gs. (Haly); ‘A 
Burlesque of, Raffaelle’s School of Athens,’ in- 
| cluding portraits of Mr. Henry, Lord Milltown, 
and Lord Charlmont; Sir J. Reynolds, P.R.A., 
150 gs. (Haly). ‘The three last-named works 
were painted, in 1752, for the late Mr. Joseph 
| Henry, of Dublin, and were sold by the exe- 
cutors of a deceased lady whose property they 
had become. The amount soalieedt by the day’s 
sale reached nearly £10,000. 


A collection of water-colour drawings which, 
at a public sale; realised little less than £19,000, 
must, even at the present time, when this class 
of Art-works seems greatly in the ascendency, 
have been one of no ordinary merit. And such, 
undoubtedly, was the collection formed by Mr. 
John Leigh Clare, of Toxteth Old-hall, Liver- 
pool, which Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Co. 
disposed of on the 28th of March. The fame of 
these drawings filled the rooms of the auctioneers 
with visitors, though the reputed buyers were, 
almost without exception, dealers; who are 
now, in fact, the great arbiters of Art, and in no 
small degree rule its action. Certainly, on the 
present occasion,. water-colour painting mea- 
sured by the prices.paid for it, is at a high, one 
may almost Say an extravagant, premium; 
especially in the case of the works of some of 
our deceased artists. Of rather more than one 
hundred examples, the following may be cited 
as of the most important. ‘By Herbert:—‘ Boats 
entering a Harbour—Stormy Sea,’ 105 gs. 
(Vokins). By W. Hunt:—‘Grapes and Apples,’ 
19) gs. (Smith) ; ‘ Grandfather’s Boots,’ 140 gs. 
(Cox); ‘Grapes, Peach, and Figs,’ 150 gs. 
(Vokins); Flowers and Plums,’ 190 gs. 

Agnew) 3 ‘Devotion,’ 120 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘Too 
Hot, 029 gs. (Vokins) ; ‘Pine-Apple, Melon, 
Grapes, and Nectarines,” 275 gs. (Vokins). By C. 
Stanfield; R.A.:—‘The Wreck of the Avenger,’ 





engraved, 185 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘The Channel off 
Fort Rouge, Calais,’ from the Langton col- 
lection, 420 gs. (Agnew) 


} aa : ‘ A ‘y ® » 
[175 ge. (Agnew). n Old Hulk,’ | 


By F. Tayler :—* The | 


A number of pictures belonging to Mr. Mont 
‘of Cornhill, was sold by, . Messrs, “ivr: 
Manson, and Wood, on the 4th of A 


Greeting,’ 370 
Reivers,’ 
A.R.A. : 


gs. (Gambart). y J. Gil 
Pandolfus going to excommunicate Kin 
110 gs. (Herring) ; ‘ Laura preseallagl 
to Arsenia,’ 260 gs. (McLean); ‘ Sancho 
the ——— 245 gs. (Agnew); ¢ 

Sly and the Page,’ 105 gs. (Mc 
Haghe :—‘ Interior of St. Bavon, 

gs. (Agnew). By S. Prout :— 
Prague,’ 210 gs. (Agnew); ‘ 

Canal Scene,’ 250 gs. (Agnew) ; § 

gs. (Agnew) ; ‘Nuremberg,’ 955 

ton). These five drawings, it : 


averaged rather more than 528 ocak. | 
it may fairly be questioned whether i i 
was originally paid anything like that 
for the whole of them. The sum of 955 guineas 
or a little over £1,000, is the largest we ever 
remember any water-colour picture to. have 
realised, unless, it may be, two or thres 
Turner. By D. Cox :—‘ Driving x 
105 gs. (Agnew); 
Conway,’ 127 gs. (Cox); ‘ Running 
gs. (Pocock) ; ‘ Stirli Castle,’ and * 
Castle,’ 200 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘ iar. bo 3 
(Agnew) ; ‘ Penmaen- Mawr,’ 330. | 
Agnew) ; ‘The Eagle’s Crag,’ 210 gs. 
‘Anthurst Hill, Cumberland,’ 550 gs. 
‘A Showery Day,’ 295 gs. (Cox). 
Topham :—‘Spanish Music,’ 220 gs. (Vok 
By Birket Foster :—‘ Primrose Gatherers’ 19 1) 
. (Cox); ‘A Cornfield—Twilight’ ne yp 
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Williams) ; ‘Return from Labour, 05g | 
(Cox); ‘Ann Hathaway’s Cottage, Stratford jf 
Avon,’ 340 gs (Isaacs). By E. Duncan:— é 
Haunt of the Wild-fowl—Wintry Sunset,’ 
gs. (Isaacs); ‘The Cockle Gatherers, 316 
(Davis); ‘ Vessels in a Storm,’ 295 gs. ( 

By D. Roberts, R.A.:—‘'The Church of th | 
Hoiy Sepulchre,’ 100 gs. (Agnew); * Palace of 
the Escurial,’ 175 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘ Salamanca 
Evening,’ 105 gs. (Agnew); ‘The d 
Square, Vittoria,’ 170 gs. (Agnew): these three 
last drawings have been engraved. By @ 
Cattermole : —‘ The Conspirators, 5 : 
(Vokins). By P. F. Poole, R.A.:—A Bit 1 
Fun,’ 210gs. (Agnew), By P. Dewint:—‘Viewot | 
Gloucester,’ 115 gs. (Agnew); rae 1 
135 gs. (Agnew); ‘Cornfield, near ies 
Castle,’ from the Bicknell collection, 350 } 
(Agnew); ‘On the River Thames,’ 1 ie 
(Agnew). By Copley Fielding:—‘View\f |)© 
Scarborough—Stormy Effect,’ 290 gs. A adh 
‘Bolton Abbey,’ from the Wadmore 
450 gs. (Agnew); ‘ View off Folkestone,’ 
(Agnew); ‘South Downs,’ 320 gs. (Vi 
‘Staffa,” 120 gs. (Vokins); ‘Loch. 
Perthshire,’ 230 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘Bowhill 
555 gs. (Buckley) ; this drawing was-B 
by Mr. Wallis, at the sale of the, Bick 
collection, for 392 gs. By J. M. W. Tu 
R.A. :—‘ Peumaen-Mawr,’ 470 gs. (ae! 
‘Richmond, Yorkshire,’ 500 gs. ( 
two drawings were engraved = 
“England and Wales;” ‘Lago di Garda, 
(Agnew) ; ‘ Narni, Italy,’ 425 gs. (Colnagi 
¢ ~. vane LPN on the Rhine,’ en ved 
more, 900 gs. (Agnew); ‘ Rhodes, ¢ 
the series of “ Bible Illustrations,” 175 gs.) 
Sculpture, as we have often occ 
remark, and to deplore, has but small chance 
competing “in the market” with pictoms 
Gibson’s beautiful life-size statue, ‘The RUM, 
the last finished work executed by him ™ 
for Mr. Clare, realised only 527 gs. (MOOR) s= 
small sum, by comparison, with a few ob Me. 
drawings recordéd above. Some other examee 
isposed of after the sv” 


4 


of sculpture were di e 
sale was concluded :—t A Nymph Steppe 

a Bath,’ R. J. Wyatt, 250 gs. (Agnew) 5. aN 
of a Female Greek,’ Hiram Powers, Sie" 
(Holloway); ‘A Neapolitan Fisher-boy, 8 
Powers, 260 gs. (Thomas). These worm ‘nd 
executed in the purest white marble, 
life-size : the last two are mounted on Tem" 
marble pedestals. 


collection included numerous excellent example 
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of many of our modern painters, of which the 
principal specimens were:—‘ The Shipboy’s 
Letter,’ T. Roberts, engraved, 110 gs. (Vokins) ; 
‘The First Toy,’ G. Smith, 110 gs. (James) ; ‘The 
Game of Croquet,’ M. Stone, 130 gs. (Bourne) ; 
‘A Merry-making,’ F. Goodall, R.A., 170 gs. 
(Miller) - ‘A Scene from Tennyson,’— , 


“ Something it is which thou hast lost, 
” 


Some pleasure of thy former years,” — 


P. H.Calderon, R.A., 230 gs. (Miller); ‘Interior 
of an Irish Cabin,’ F. Goodall, R.A., 102 gs. 
(Miller); ‘St. Bride’s Bay, Pembrokeshire,’ 
V. Cole, 175 gs. (Flower) ; ‘Abraham's Sacri- 
fice,’ J. Linnell, 215 gs. (Martin); ‘ Distant 
View of Osborne House,’ H. Dawson, 130 gs. 
(James); ‘A Quiet Evening in Arcadia,’ F. 
Wryburd, 100 gs. (Willis) ; ‘A certain Man sat 
by the Wayside, begging,’ W. Gale, 148 gs. 
Grindlay}; ‘ View in the Environs of Rome,’ 
W. Linnell, 200 gs. (Fitzpatrick); ‘ Guy 
Fawkes in the Country,’ J. Brooks, 145 gs. 
Lloyd) ; ‘Landscape,’ with sheep, A. Bonheur, 
155 gs. (James) ; ‘ Weary Life,’ R. Carrick, 220 
gs. (Springfield); ‘The Observed of all Ob- 
servers,’ J. C. Horsley, It.A., 220 gs. (Lewis) ; 
‘Landscape,’ with sheep and a cow, E. Ver- 
boeckhoven, 210 gs. (Grindlay); ‘The Elope- 
ment,’ F. R. Pickersgill, R.A., 135 gs. (James); 
‘Nessi,’ G. E. Hering, 100 gs. (Taggart); ‘La 
Vallée de la Seine,” H. W. Davis, 330 gs. 
Smith); ‘he Monk and the Bible,’ J. Pettie, 
A.R.A., 200 gs. (Springfield); ‘Arming the 
Young Knight,’ W. F. Yeames, A.Rt.A., en- 
graved for the Art-Journal, 180 gs. (Thomas) ; 
‘The Eft,’ H. Le Jeune, A.R.A., also engraved 
in the Art-Journal, 165 gs. (Willett); ‘ Land- 
scape, with a cow, sheep, and a goat, T. S. 
Cooper, R.A., 220 gs. (Webb); ‘ View on the 
Tees,’ T. Creswick, R.A, 205 gs. (Agnew); 
‘The Pursuit of Pleasure,’ a small replica of the 
large engraved picture by Sir J. Noel Paton, 
R.S.A., 130 gs. (Cox); ‘Talbot and the Countess 
of Auvergne,’ W. Q. Orchardson, A.R.A., 37 
gs. (Flower) ; ‘The Spate in the Highlands,’ a 
small replica of the large and well-known picture 
by P. Graham, R.S8.A., 240 gs. (Flower) ; ‘ Pil- 
grims passing through Cairo,’ F. Goodall, R.A., 
185 gs. (Colls) ; ‘ Matelottes on the Boulognese 
Coast waiting for the Boats,’ C. S. Litterdale, 
160 gs. (Willis); ‘A Lady and her Canary,’ 
W. P. Frith, R.A., 170 gs. (Trent) ; ‘ Head of 
a Lady,’ J. Phillip, R.A., 200 gs. (Lewis) ; 
‘Janet Deans and the Duke of Argyle,’ E. M. 
Ward, Rt.A., 450 gs. (Lewis) ; ‘The Farewell,’ 
W. P. Frith, R.A., 180 gs. (James); ‘A Spanish 
Lady at Prayer,’ J. Phillip, R.A., 235 gs. 
Bourne) ; ‘Sporting Dogs and Dead Game,’ 
R. Ansdell, A R.A., 245 gs. (Thomson); ‘Dover 
Harbour,’ C. Stanfield, R.A., 910 gs. (Cox); 
‘Edinburgh, from the Grass-market,’ D. Roberts, 
RA., 155 gs. (Willett); ‘The Death of Adonis,’ 
W. E. Frost, A.R.A., 190 gs. (James); ‘Glan- 
dovery, Cardiganshire,’ 'T. Danby, 100 gs. (Mil- 
ler) ; ‘Sea-weed Gatherers,’ P. F. Poole, R.A., 
110 gs. (Springfield) ; ‘Spring in the Woods,’ 
J. Linnell, 370 gs. (Thomas); ‘Cow and Sheep,’ 
T. S. Cooper, R.A., 120 gs. (Crofts). ‘The 
following water-colour drawings formed a por- 


tion of the collection :—‘ Wild Roses and Nest,’ | 


‘The Housemaid,’ ‘ Farmer's Boy,’ ‘ Attack on 
a Venison Pie,’ ‘The Rollicking Stable-boy,’ 
‘Fruit,’ ‘Apple-blossom and Nest,’ seven 
drawings by W. Hunt, 525 gs. (Vokins and 
others) 
85 gs. (Crofts); ‘Summer-time,’ B. Foster, 
145 gs. (Smith) ; ‘ The Thames from Richmond 
Hill,’ B. Foster, 300 gs. ( Webb); ‘ Children at 


a Stile with Wild Flowers,’ B. Foster, 185 gs. | 
; ‘Children and Ducks,’ F. W. Topham, | 


(Smith 
120 gs. (Williams) ; ‘Port Madoc,’ ‘A Storm in 
the Highlands,’ ‘The Mumbles, Swansea Bay,’ 
three drawings, by E. Duncan, 250 gs. (Lloyd); 
‘The Morning of the Battle of Agincourt,’ J. 


Gilbert, 165 gs. Martin); ‘he Memstone Rock,’ 
‘The | 


C. Stanfield, R.A., 120 gs. (Bourne): 
Weary Cavalier,’ Meissonier, 210 gs. (Sullivan) ; 
‘ Landscape,’ with cattle, Rosa Bonheur, 130 gs. 
Sullivan ; ‘Dunster Castle,’ Copley Fielding, 
035 gs. (Lloyd) ; ‘Early Spring,’ E. G. Warren, 
=16 gs. (Bourne) ; ‘Spanish Peasants,’ F. W. 
Yopham, 110 gs. (Wilson). 
whole collection realised n¢ arly £14,000. 


; ‘Girl Gathering Flowers,’ B. Foster, | 


The sale of the | 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING 
OIL-COLOUR. 


IN 


Mr. Pouncy, who, in 1858, excited so much 
interest among photographers by his experi- 
ments in carbon-printing, produces results of a 
yet more surprising nature, in working from a 
negative in printing ink or oil-paint, on prepared 
canvas or wood. The examples we have seen 
were landscapes—large, considered as photo- 
graphs—having the rich surface of a painting 
in oil, with all the minute definition of the 
photographic print. Some were on wood of a 
warm tint, and with more of what may be 
called daylight in them, yet not less dis- 
tinctly claiming to be considered what may 
be termed an oil-colour picture. From the first 
to the last the complaint against photographic 
prints has been their evanescence. The Tal- 
botypes of years ago have all but disappeared, 
and the prints of to-day will in their turn fade. 
All simple preparations of oil-colour are per- 
manent enough, but it remains to be seen how 
far this stability will be affected by mixtures 
used to sensitize the ink or paint. 

This process differs from every other of which 
we have any knowledge, as well in the materials 
used as in the simplicity of the manipulation ; 
but everything still depends on the negative. 
The surface intended to receive the picture is 
entirely covered with the coniitesll ink or 
paint, and is then submitted to the light, which 
acts upon it in such a manner as to fix those 
points and passages which are exposed to it; 
whiie the paint on the rest of the surface remains 
in a condition fitted for removal. The develop- 
ment, as it would be termed in ordinary photo- 
graphy, is effected by subjecting the surface to 
the operation of a bath of turpentine, whereby 
is removed all the paint that has not been 
affected by the light. The simplicity of the 
invention is very remarkable, and it is believed 
nothing is admitted into the material at all likely 
to affect the durability of the picture. 

The invention is not a mere casualty of senti- 
mental beauty. In respect of its mercantile 
value it addresses itself to the energetic specu- 
lator, and, through him, to the taste of the 
public. But it cannot remain where it is; it 
indicates clearly enough the course into which 
it must be directed. For purposes of domestic 
decoration, it appears to us that there is no 
limit to its usefulness. The examples of the 
process that we have seen are but the infancy 
of an application, of which the adaptability is 
bounded only by the extent to which interior 
decoration may be carried. In connection with 
it there still remains the question of colour. 

Mr. Pouncy has patented his discovery, and 
proposes, we believe, to work it, not only asa 
medium of decoration, but in every way that 
may be suggested. Having signalised himself 
in connection with carbon-printing, it may be 
that the conditions of that system have led him 
| to experiment with printer's ink and oil-colour. 
It is not to be expected that pictures, legiti- 





| mately so called, can be produced by this 


| means; yet if the subjects be printed in a 
neutral or grey tint of middle tone, but little 
would be necessary in the way of paint, applied 
| by a ekilful hand, to render them agreeable 
| and apparently highly-finished imitations of oil- 
pictures. In the mass of photographic prints 
there is no form of sky—it must be the province 
of the painter to supply this. 

Viewed in such light, the invention presents 
itself under a new aspect. Groups of figures, 
landscapes, flowers, arabesques,’ indeed, any 
material fitted for decoration, may be finished 
as highly worked and brilliantly coloured paint- 
ings. But, in order that such works may assi- 
milate in surface with decorative art, it will be 
necessary that the colour be applied with a flat 
vehicle. 

By many of our readers the smallness of the 
photographic plates may be regarded as a bar 
to the utility of the discovery in decorative Art. 
It must, however, be remembered that there are 
now practised improved methods of enlargement 
whereby large negatives are ——, Mr. 
Pouncy has already printed a portrait of 
Madlle. Patti, which measures twenty-four 
inches by twenty. 





| different 





THE 


EXPLORATION OF PALESTINE.* 


Tue most important and most interesting re- 
sults of the exploring expedition of Captain 
Wilson and Lieut. Anderson in Palestine in 
1866 may be briefly described as follows. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of the Lake 
of Tiberias, the site of Capernaum—that city 
which, above all others, could claim to be 
honoured as the home of the Saviour—was de- 
termined, almost conclusively, to be identical 
with Tel Hum, at the north-western extremity 
of the lake, where there are remarkable and 
extensive ruins of great antiquity. More toward 
the south, on the eastern side of the lake, and 
opposite to the town of Tiberias, near some 
ruins called Khersa, probably those of the 
ancient Gergasa, the scene of the destruction of 
the herd of swine may be considered to have 
been fixed without any doubt. Indeed, no 
other point on that shore of the lake is really 
consistent with the requirements of the Gospel 
narrative. From the elevated platean of the 
eastern hills the ground slopes steeply, in a few 
places almost precipitously, down to the level 
of the lake, leaving, however, a margin of fer- 
tile land, from half a mile to a mile in breadth, 
intervening between the base of the hills and 
the water; but at this particular spot, and at 
this only, there runs out from the hill plateau 
to the water of the lake a spur, or small pro- 
jecting promontory, corresponding exactly with 
that memorable “ steep place”’ in the “ country 
of the Gadarenes.” Again: the position of 
Chorazin at Kerazeh, two miles to the north of 
Tel Hum, may be regarded to have been fixed 
with certainty by the presence of ruins which 
cover a much larger extent of ground than 
those at Tel Hum. It is remarkable that here 
the remains of many of the private houses, with 
the exception of their roofs, are almost perfect, 
in some cases the openings for the doors and 
windows being still distinctly defined. These 
ruins also include those of an edifice which at 

ae may have been both a syna- 
gogue and a church, but which undoubtedly 
was originally constructed as a synagogue. 

Several other ruined synagogues were dis- 
covered in various districts of the country, 
which for the first time have led to the for- 
mation of correct views as to those edifices. It 
is, indeed, true that the existing ruins may be 
the remains of synagogues that were erected 
somewhat later than the commencement of the 
Christian era; but, at all events, they show 
the real character of those Jewish synagogues 
in which scenes that form so large a part of the 
Gospel history are recorded to have taken place. 
And thus we learn that, instead of having been 
rude and barn-like structures, in accordance 
with the prevailing opinion, the ancient syna- 
gogues of the Jews were really magnificent 
buildings, designed and constructed by able 
architects, and enriched with the architectural 
adornment characteristic of their era. 

Excavations were also made on memorable 
sites about the centre of Valestine. ‘They were 
carried on simultaneously at Sebustiyeh, the 
ancient Samaria, and on Mount Gerizim, near 
Nablus (Shechem). At Scbustiyeh the site of 
the Church of St. John was examined, and a 
plan was made of it; it occupies ground where 
in still earlier times there stood a city gate, 
from which the “street of columns” led round 
the hill eastwards. The old city was easily 
traced, and plans were made of the temples, the 
ruins of which are now buried beneath heaps 
of rubbish from ten to twelve feet deep. The 
foundations of Justinian’s church were opened 
out on Mount Gerizim, within the castle. The 
church, of which in places one or two courses 
of stone are the only remains, was octagonal, 
and it had on its eastern side an apse; on one 
other side was a doorway, and on five of the 
other sides were chapels. There was an inner 
octagon, so that the original edifice without the 
chapels must have been a miniature “ Dome of 
the Rock,” as at Jerusalem. At the traditional 
“twelve stones ’—the twelve stones said to be 
those that were taken up out of the bed of the 





* Continued from page 29. 
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Jordan by the Israelites when they Fp . | 
over under the command of Joshua, an . “ 
were to be set up for a memorial of that c 
incident—an excavation was made, an m 

“ stones” were found to form @ — : . 
massive foundation construc ted throughou : 
unhewn stone. By far the most oe 

remains here were found to be on the southern 
slope of the crest of the mountain, where a por 
tion of the ancient city -wall may still be sec n, 
and with it the divisions of many of the houses : 
and, whatever its name and date, it 18 a“ 
that on this spot a large town once — 
the platform on which the remains of the castle 
now stand. Captain Wilsons very important 
discovery at Jerusalem I will describe in con- 
nection with the works carried on in the follow- 
ing year, 1867, at and in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the same most interesting district 





» Holy City. 
rhe yon the and researches carried on 
during the year 1867 in Jerusalem 
and about its walls, in addition to — 
several minor explorations at vari- 
ous spots, all of which were equally 


satisfactory, encouraging, and sug- zaro f-cT 


gestive in their results, were chiefly A 
directed to the T'vropwon Valley within the 
city walls, to the hill Uphel, immediately to the 
south of the Haram enclosure, and to the 
eastern valley of the Kedron, that lies between 
the city and the Mount of Olives. 

At Uphel, at the south-east angle of the 
Haram (which also is the south-east angle of 
the walls of the Jerusalem of to-day), soil and 
ruins and debris of various kinds were found to 
have accumulated to the depth of upwards of 
sixty feet. Here, beneath the present surface, 
were found massive ancient walls, one running 
in a line north and south from the south-east 
angle, and there abutting on the massive wall 
of the Haram itself; and another having its 
direction east and west, and running from the 
first wall westward, parallel to the south wall 
of the Haram, at the distance of only fifteen 


. feet from it: a tower has been discovered in 


the first wall, and the wall itself has been traced 
for upwards of 300 feet to the south and south- 
west. A shaft sunk, further to the west, close 
to the southern face of the Haram wall, led to 
the discove ry ofa passage onstructed of wrought 
stones of great size leading northwards, under 
the system of vaults which is beneath the sur- 
face of the Haram area; this passage, of which 
the original object is at present unknown, is 
from 12 to 18 feet in height, and 3 feet wide ; 
its stone covering is about 60 feet below the 
level of the Haram area; the entrance, deep 
buried beneath the ground, rests on the rock, 
directly below the walled-up “single gate,” 
that is visible immediately above the present 
surface of the ground in the south Haram wall 
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the rock and its covering towards the valley of 
the Kedron. ' 

At Ophel also Lieut. Warren discovered and 
traced a truly remarkable passage cut in the 
solid rock, and leading upwards from the aque- 
duct, which in its turn leads from the Virgin's 
Fountain: this appears to have been an ancient 
work, executed for the purpose of providing 
Ophel with an abundant supply of pure water. 

The Tyropwon Valley lies between the two 
unequal sections of the great rock plateau that, 
rising boldly towards the east, south and west 
above the valleys of the Kedron, of Hinnom, 
and of Gihon, forms the site of Jerusalem. The 
contour of the rock, which has been determined 
by the recent excavations in this valley, is very 
remarkable ; and, as may be seen in the diagram 
No. 2, which represents a section through the 
valley within the walls and near the south wall 
of the city, the rock here sinks (or has been cut) 
into a deep chasm-like channel at its eastern 
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No, 2. 


extremity (a in the diagram‘, from which rises 
the towering south-western extremity (a c) of 
the south wall of the Haram enclosure. As in 
diagram No. 1, the line of 2,400 feet marks the 
level above the Mediterranean. It will also be 
observed how completely the rock is covered 
with soil and debris through the whole extent 
of the Tyrop:eon Valley, from 8 to the line a c. 
It will be kept in remembrance that the walls 
of Jerusalem now existing have been built at a 
comparatively recent period (a.p. 1542, by the 
Sultan Selim I.), ina great part upon the ancient 
foundations; while here and there the lower 
portions of the ancient walls, sometimes to a 
considerable extent, having been found un- 
injured, were used to constitute parts of the 
renewed structure. In many cases also the 
stones, many of them of great size, that had 
been thrown down, were built up again into 
the modern walls, in close association with 
masonry of a very inferior quality, both as to 
the dimensions of the stones, and the method 
of using them in building. As a matter of 
course, veritable remains of the ancient walls, 
still standing in their original massive strength, 
whether above the present surface or buried 
deeply beneath the accumulations of ages, 
are amongst the relics of the Jerusalem of 
antiquity that the explorers are most de- 
sirous to discover. And in their researches 
in this particular direction they have been 
signally successful. 

A series of six shafts has been sunk by 
Licut. Warren through the accumulated 
soil and debris in the Tyropwon Valley, 
between the point » in diagram No. 2, 
and the line a c, the first shaft having 
been sunk in the direction of » in the 
diagram, and the work carried on east- 
wards. In every instance the shafts, at 
depths varying from 20 to 50 feet beneath 
the present surface, led to the discovery 
of some ancient remains either resting 
on the rock or excavated in it. The 

” Pony the easternmost excavation must 
tage - 4 Sarge in detail.. In the diagram 
0. 2 the Ac represents the western ter- 
mination of the south wall of the Haram, which 
wall ranges eastwards until it ends towards the 
valley of the Kedron, as is shown in the dia- 
gram No.1. At the line a cin No. 2, and at 
right angles to the south wall, the west wall of 
fe upeards of hen a ae ea 
the southern ¢ xtremity of thi ee: ye pence 
of the ancient masonry « f prt pee tet: 
; asonry of stones of enormous 
the ground, was 


size, now just rising above 
observed some few years ago by Dr. Robinson 
> 





the justly celebrated American ox 

Holy Land, to project from the fee of a 
and on a close examination, the projecti ; 
masonry was Clearly seen to be the Jecting 
of a truly grand arch. Since that time 
projecting stones have been known ag “ Rah 
son’s Arch.”” Now, without any question, “ 
is universally admitted that the angle vole 
(at the line ac in No. 2) by the (meeting of 
the southern and the western walls of the 
Haram, was also the south-western angle of 
the ground on which stood the Temple of 
Solomon and its latest successor, the Temple of 
Herod the Great. Consequently, “ Robinson's 
Arch,”’ when the arch was complete, must have 
supported a causeway or broad passage (the 
breadth would have been 50 feet), leading over 
the chasm or trench of the Type 
from the western city, to Zion Hill, and ian 
to the Temple itself: The former existence of 
such an arch of communication is wel] known, 
When he occupied Jerusalem, Pom Vy com. 
manded this archway to be destroyed. Tt was 
subsequently reconstructed ; and, after havi 
been in use throughout the first seventy year 
of the Christian era, at last, and very shortly 
before the closing scenes of the terrible catas- 
trophe of the doomed city, Titus, having 
tured the Temple, and driven the still-resist 
Jews to their last stronghold in the city to the 
west of the Tyropwon, stood on the archway of 
communication, and held his conclusive parley 
with the frantic and infatuated defenders of 
Jerusalem. In the course of the final destruc- 
tion of the city which speedily followed, the 
engineers of Titus broke down this archway, 
and the stones fell with a crash into the deep 
valley below. Lieut. Warren, having before 
his eyes the Robinson’s springers of that arch- 
way, sought, 50 feet below the present surface, 
for the corresponding western pier of the arch; 
and he found, built up on the solid rock, at that 
depth beneath what now is the surface of the 
ground, the lowest three courses of the noble 
west pier of the great arch ; and, stretching east- 
wards from this pier-masonry, and extending 
over the chasm beneath to the west wall of the 
Haram, he found a polished pavement, on which 
were lying, exactly as they fell in obedience to 
the command of Titus, in two rows, the great 
arch-stones or ‘ voussoirs,” which had formed 
the complete arch, each stone weighing not 
less than twenty tons. The soil and the débris 
above had protected, while they hid, these relies 
from the sight from age to age. In diagram 
No. 3, the line a c, with its shading, represents 


a section though the west wall of the — 
from its foundation at a on the rock, 99 4 
beneath the line of the present surface, : 
At gare seen the projecting opring ee es 
arch, “ Robinson’s —_, also peng - 
Above the point ns, and towards ¢, 

rises until it eel the height of 180 feet above 
its foundation at a. At z p are seen the 
lowermost courses of the masonry of ye : 
pier of the arch, still in situ on the rock; 
pier itself, as once it rose from — er 
courses, is indicated by dotted lines 81°) °° 
the dotted half-circle, 1, shows the sweep 
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the complete arch. The fallen arch-stones, and 
the pavement which supports them, are shown 
at r. Below the level of this pavement the 
exploration had not been carried while I was 
writing these lines; but, as it is certain that 
there is running water at a, and since the 
pavement on which the arch-stones are lying 
must have some support of great strength, it 
has been supposed that there must exist a sub- 
arch, as at K : this conjecture will be determined 
at no distant time. That the rock falls to a, 
and that the wall rises there from the rock to 
the stupendous height of 180 feet, has been 
already proved; and as it must have been here 
that she was led by Solomon to look upward at 
the grand wall that even at that early time rose 
aloft to a similarly towering height, we can 
readily understand how it was that the heart 
of the Queen of Sheba failed her at such a 
spectacle. Lieut. Warren is pushing on his 
excavations with characteristic energy about 
the fallen arch-stones; and occasionally he 
devotes a small portion of his time to the 
reception of visitors, who are lowered down 
into the open space that has been excavated 
and cleared out, where, by the light of mag- 
nesium wire, these wonderful relics may be 
seen and examined. . 

Other discoveries of scarcely inferior interest 
a little more to the north, with the entire course 
of the proceedings of the explorers in and on 
the borders of the valley of the Kedron, together 
also with their more recent researches, I leave 
for consideration hereafter. ;' 

C. B. 
(To be continued.) 


——@——__ 


NATIONAL PORTRAITS. 
THIRD AND CONCLUDING EXHIBITION, 


Tur present Exhibition in some respects sur- 
passes in interest either of its predecessors. As 
a matter of course, however, it fails of the pure 
archeological value of the first of the series, 
and it scarcely can boast the express Art-beauty 
of the gallery of last year, which shone in the 
brilliant master-works of Reynolds and Gains- 
borough. Nevertheless, even for these its pos- 
sible deficiencies, some compensation is found 
in the retrospective glance taken of the history 
of portraiture in England prior to the com- 
mencement of the present century. The Gallery 
now open contains 946 portraits, two-thirds of 
which belong to the nineteenth century ; the 
remaining works thrown into “the supple- 
mentary collection” carry the annals of por- 
trait-painting over a period of three hundred 
years; indeed, the earliest portrait exhibited, 
that of Richard II., dates back to the latter 
half of the fourteenth century. The more 
recent part of the collection is devoted to the 
works of painters who have flourished within 
the last fifty or sixty years, such as Raeburn, 
Owen, Lawrence, Jackson, Phillips, Shee, Gor- 
don. Space is also given to works of living 
artists; thus we learn how much we are in- 
debted for the faithful pictorial record of our 
contemporaries to Richmond, Maclise, Watts, 
Holman Hunt, Herbert, Linnell, Grant, Boxall, 
Macnee, by all of whom there are portraits on 
these walls. On the whole, it is not too much 
to say that never has there been so favourable 
an opportunity afforded for the study of portrait- 
painting, either as an art or as an accessory to 
history. 

In an archwological point of view, the most 
valuable work is a contemporary portrait of 
Richard II. Our readers are aware that an 
interesting story attaches to this panel. For- 
merly it hung in Westminster Abbey, over the 
Lord Chancellor's pew ; in 1775 it was removed 
to the Jerusalem Chamber, its present habitation. 
he work, a life-size portrait of the king, en- 
throned, with jewelled crown and royal robes, 
was exhibited among National Portraits in 
1866, in its then dubious condition. It has since 
undergone a critical change in its chequered 
career. Under the superintendence of Mr. 
(reorge Richmond, the panel has been denuded 
of coats of paint which, under pretence of repa- 





ration, had disguised and disfigured the original 
picture. The perilous experiment has en 
carried out successfully, so that now the panel 
appears for a second time among “ National 
Portraits,” literally as another picture, the 
blotching repairs of late years are removed, 
and now is presented a really fine portrait, a 
genuine contemporary work of the fourteenth 
century. 

“The supplementary collection,’’ that is, the 
series which takes a retrospective glance over 
periods prior to our own century, has been 
happily made to epitomise the entire history of 
the art of portrait-painting in England from 
the earliest times and through the most distin- 
guished masters. Thus are we once more, in 
the heads of John Stokesley, Bishop of London, 
and of Lady Guildeford, permitted to recognise 
and admire the firm touch and decisive cha- 
racter of Holbein. Again, in the portrait of 
Sir Francis Drake, persuasive for truth and 
simplicity, we may learn how eminently faithful, 
dexterous, and firm was the pencil of Sir An- 
tonio More, a worthy successor to Holbein, and 
in some sort the precursor of Vandyke. Of 
Van Somer and Jansen there are fair examples ; 
of the former may be noted the portrait of Sir 
Henry Spelman, by the latter the head of 
Bridget Cremwell and Mary Cromwell. There 
is a portrait of Oliver Cromwell when two years 
old, one of his son Henry, another of his son 
Richard painted by Walker, all of interest in 
many ways. The supreme Art-qualities of 
Vandyke are amply maintained by portraits 
such as that of the Marquis of Huntly, while 
we may be sure that the prolific pencils of his 
successors, Lely and Kneller, are not lacking 
in representative products, some of which are 
less meretricious and wooden than might be 
feared. In this summary, necessarily limited 
to leading works, we need not stop to specify 
individual portraits by masters, but too com- 
mon in most galleries. Concerning Hogarth, 
more curiosity and pride are naturally felt. Of 
this expressly English painter, among the first 
to rescue the art of portraiture from the usur- 
pation of foreigners, we have a famous master- 
work, the portrait of good old Captain Coram, 
from the Foundling Hospital. There are other 
works ascribed to Hogarth, of which assuredly 
he was never guilty ; as to his touch there can 
be no mistake, its character is decisively pro- 
nounced in the sketch of Sarah Malcolm, the 
murderess, when in prison. Hogarth is cer- 
tainly not seen at his best in the loud ranting 
figure of Garrick, inthe character of Richard ITL.; 
it is hard to think that the great tragedian could 
descend to this vulgarity. We may here make 
note of Handel’s massive head and figure, 
painted by Denner, a portrait lent by the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, poor as a picture, but true 
as a likeness. Passing onwards, we encounter 
some lovely works which rank among the 
choicest examples of the expressly English 
school of portraiture, which culminated under 
Reynolds and Gainsborough. Of the former it 
is sufficient to mention the portraits of David 
Garrick and wife, of the Right Hon. Sir John 


| Cust, and of Mrs. Bouverie and Mrs. Crewe. 


Of the style of Gainsborough, the portraits of 
the first Marquis of Westminster, of Lady Emily 
Kardley and child, and of Lord and of Lady 
Montagu are choice examples. We are glad | 
to find our opinion of Romney again raised | 
by the happy selection of works now made. 
Nothing can be more lovely than the upturned | 
face of a child, in the picture of the Countess | 
of Warwick; in looking at such a work we 
regret all the more that the painter should have 
wandered wilfully from simplicity and nature | 
into ways of weakness and affectation. Romney 
certainly was gifted with a loving eye for 
beauty, with a Guido-like sense of grace, with | 
a longing for the harmony in composing line | 
found in Greek vases. The figure of the 
Countess of Mansfield seated beneath a tree, as 
delineated by Romney, reaches, for graceful | 
form and symmetric cast of drapery, to ideal | 
beauty. ‘The series in the upper rooms termi- 
nate in the remarkable portraits of the Members | 
of the Dilettanti Society. ‘Two groups painted | 
by Reynolds scarcely fall short of Titianesque 
depth and lustre of colour. 
The art of portrait-painting, on the death of | 





Reynolds, fell into a decadence from which it 
is only now recovering. ‘The period which 
commenced with Lawrence and ended with 
Shee has seldom been surpassed for meretri- 
cious show or bald incapacity in the annals of 
the Art in any country. Yet even in this the 
eclipse of talent do masters rise, and works ap- 
pear, which rescue the art from contempt. But 
whatever may be lacking in Art finds recompense 
in the reputation of the sitters. ‘The first thirty 
years of this our utilitarian century shone in a 
galaxy of genius which throws the light of 
intellect irresistibly into the face of portraiture. 
It were impossible to enumerate within the 
space at our command the names of the illus- 
trious dead which live upon these walls. Byron, 
Campbell, Coleridge, Cowper, Lamb, Mont- 
gomery, Crabbe, Leigh Hunt, Thomas Moore, 
James Hogg, Sir Walter Scott, Lockhart, John 
Wilson, William Cobbett, Jeremy Bentham, 
and a hundred others, speak to us in these long, 
silent corridors. We hear, as we pass, a visitor 
exclaim, “There is Rogers, just as I saw him 
when last I breakfasted at his table.” Sorrow- 
ing words may be caught up among the com- 
pany as they file along before the portraits of 
dear friends snatched from the ranks of the 
living to*join the illustrious dead. ‘The states- 
man, the poet, and the man of science, whose 
hand was clasped in life only the other day, 
has now become but a “historic portrait.” 
Seldom have we been present at aught more 
striking than the “ private view” of these our 
friends in death, now passed from earth into 
the company of the immortals. We could in- 
deed have wished that their presence had still 
been secured to us through an Art more touched 
with the divine, less tainted by the Academy 
and the shop. Nevertheless, let us be thankful 
that genius in statesman or author has occa- 
sionally met with responsive talent in the artist. 
Reynolds painted Dr. Johnson; Leslie, Sir 
Walter Scott; Fuseli, Dr. Priestly ; Benjamin 
West, General Wolfe; G. F. Watts, Jeremy 
Bentham ; and actually the Rev. Isaac Taylor 
painted his daughters, Ann and Jane ‘Taylor. 
The genial relationship and the interchange of 
kindly offices between painters and poets, be- 
tween artists who use the language of colours 
and men eloquent in spoken words, are among 
the consoling facts made manifest in these 
national portraits of our contemporaries. Again, 
not less suggestive of interesting reflection are 
the autograph portraits by artists themselves, 
of which we have not encountered so great a 
number since we last visited the Uffizii Gallery 
in Florence. Here we have ‘Turner painted by 
himself, Morland painted by himself, Reynolds, 
Romney, Wilson, Jackson, Mulready, Phillips, 
Wilkie, Leslie, Allan, even Chantrey, all present 
as autographs on these walls. ‘The points of 
interest, biographital and artistic, which sug- 
gest themselves even in a morning's study of 
this remarkable collection, extend far beyond 
our present. limits. ‘We may hope to recur to 
a topic so tempting on a future occasion. 

The idea originally suggested by Lord Derby 
of illustrating History, Biography, and Art 
through a series of national portraits chrono- 
logically arranged, has in this the third year 
obtained its final consummation. No less than 
2,842 pictures have, in the accomplishment cf 
this purpose, been collected. ‘The known 
portraits of our most eminent men,’ writes 
Mr. Samuel Redgrave, “ as well as the art of 
our best portrait-painters, have, with few ex- 
ceptions, | moon fairly represented, But it must 
not be assumed that the stores of portrait art 
possessed in this country have by any means 
been exhausted. ‘The portraits offered when it 
was too late and impossible to accept them are 
some proof of this. Indeed, the number seems 
almost without limit.’ The neglect into which 
these truly national treasures had fallen is as 
strange as it is melancholy. Often the identity 
of a portrait was lost, and its painter unknown ; 
frequently a picture of rare Art-merit had been 
rotted by damp, bleached by the sun, or flayed 
alive by the repairer. It is fortunate that the 
greater part of the 2,842 portraits exhibited 
have been carefully photographed by Mr. 
Cundall; a faithful record will thus remain of 
these invaluable collections even when dis- 
persed 














MAREZZO MARBLE. 


A yactitiovs product, named as above, and in- 
tended for interior decoration, has been intro- 
duced by Messrs. Cox and Wood, of 483, ixford 
Street. The specimens we have seen be ir a 
ish equal to that of the finest m arble, and in 
colour and vein the imitations are pertect. The 
difference, for instance, between antique and 
modern Sienna is shown in the manufacture ; 
and on placing a piece of marble by the side of 
the imitation, the tint is found to be ids ntical; the 
character of the veining being rendered exactly, 
insomuch that the difference between the mate - 
rials can be determined only by examination. 
A new method of imitating coloured stone 1s 
at once suggestive of the old resource scagliola ; 
the application, however, of “ marezzo marble 
i« much more extensive than that of scagliola. 
‘There are, for example, certain stones w hich 
cannot be imitated in scagliola, but these can 
be represented in this material. In polish and 
appearance it is superior to scaglic la, and is 
said to be harder than marble. 


™ 


tions which, although vulgar enough, will affect 
the popularity of the invention. 
of price, whic h is understood to be extremely 
moderate—that is, considerably under the cost 
of scagliola. ‘The base of the latter is, We be- 
lieve, plaster of paris, but that of “ marezzo 
marble” is cement 
‘The manufacture of the material in the form 
of slabs is extremely simple. The veining of the 
stone intended to be represented is carefully copied 
on a sheet of class, and of course dried. On this 
prepared surface is poured the cement, coloured 
to the tint required ; and the whole, when dry, 
is removed from the glass, and polished in the 
usual way. The markings are embodied with 
some solidity, for if the surface is ¢ hipped they 
are still apparent in the substance of the material. 
The formed by the manufactur 
are chimney-pieces, pilasters, columns, pedes- 
tals, consoles, skirtings, mouldings, &c., some 
of which, it will be understood, will require 
moulds adapted especially to the forms re- 
quired. ‘The imitations which we have had an 
vpportunity of examining are those of Egyptian 
Irish green, Vert vert, Jaune fleuri, and 
a very peculiar production, and so 
crystallised that the substance of thx 
appears to be seen through glass. The 
polish that the material bears is, we are as- 
sured, permanent; it has been subjected to the 
t t of jets of rus, but has not vir Ided even to 
this se trial. ‘The material seems suscep- 
tible of any variety of design. When it is 
considered in the form of pedestals and cornices, 
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we are led to suppose its appearance in other 
moulded forms, to the diversity of which there 
limit. ‘The , 
facing walls in the same manner as marble 
employed; but her 
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tages of superior durability and surface. 
opens at once a wide field for the application of 
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LEEDS NATIONAL EXHIBITION 
OF ART. 
Sixcr our last, steady progress has been made 
in this great undertaking, which now swells to 
a truly national scale and import. The ar- 
rangement and classification promise to be well 
marked and logical. The following is the dis- 
tribution:—1l. Three galleries will be devoted 


| 
| 


' 


to oil-paintings by the old masters, together | 


with instructive series of drawings and studies. 
2, 'I'wo galleries will be occupied by oil-pictures 
by English painters, deceased and living. 3. 
One gallery will set forth the distinctive cha- 
racteristics of foreign schools. ‘This is a novel 
feature which promises well. 4. The gallery of 


| hibition will prove as choice as it is extensive, 


| prove strong in many, if not most schools, 


English water-colour drawings cannot fail of | 


rare excellence. We may here hope for some 


| compensation for the recent failare in Paris. 


5. The corridor around the great central court 


| ters, rare save in Italy herself, will be very 


| above-mentioned galleries placed under liberal 


will be devoted to a remarkable series of por- | 


traits of deceased Yorkshire worthies. Interest- 
ing points of comparison may be drawn between 
this strictly local collection and the national 
portraits now at Kensington. 6. There will 
be an exhibition of miniatures: this depart- 
ment ought to prove of special attraction and 
value. 7. A gallery is reserved exclusively for 
a rare series of engravings and etchings. We 
that here, at least, the chronological 
system of arrangement may be permitted to 
prevail, otherwise a good opportunity will be 
lost for instructing students and the public at 
large in the true historic phases and develop- 
ments of these several Arts. 8. A Museum of 
Ornamental Art, of exceptional range and 
completeness, is in course of preparation. 
This collection, which has somewhat in common 
with the department in Paris devoted to “ the 
History of Labour,” will extend from the 
earliest British period down to the close of 
the eighteenth century. It includes china, 
glass, metal work, tapestries, &c. Lastly, the 
Oriental Museum, we may be sure, will com- 
mand splendour of colour and richness of 
material. The Directors have done well to bring 
this section into distinctive prominence: the 
riches of our Eastern Empire, always at the dis- 
posal of English exhibitions, offer unexampled 
The preceding enumeration will 
enable the reader to form an estimate of the 
scope and design of a collection which it is the 
ambition of Leeds to make equal, if not supe- 
rior, to the Art-Treasures at Manchester eleven 
years ago. 

The six picture-galleries—three 
old masters, two to English, and one to foreign 
artists—will constitute in Leeds, as formerly in 
Manchester, the most popular part of the 
Exhibition. Many, if not most, of the rich 
collections in the country have been placed at 
the disposal of the Council. Among the con- 


resources. 


| tributors may be enumerated the following :— 


| 
liola, with the advan- 


Iler Majesty the Queen, the Prince of Wales; 
the Dukes of Richmond, Devonshire, Buccleuch, 
Wellington, Sutherland, and Manchester, the 
Duc d’Aumale ; the Marquis of Lansdowne, the 
Marquis of Exeter; the Earls of Spencer, 
Dudley, Denbigh, Chesterfield, Dartmouth, 


| Stanhope, Charlemont ; Lords Scarsdale, Fever- 


irs and tints, it might be | 


iweave 


fret | 
hrst 


sham, Chesham, Malmesbury, and Houghton ; 
Sir W. Stirling Maxwell; Messrs. J. C. Robin- 
son, P. H. Howard, Holford, H. D. Owen, 
Fuller Maitland, Alexander Barker, J. W. 
Faulkner, Rev. J. Fuller Russell, Miss Burdett 
Coutts, &c., &c. We may further add that the 
Lords of the Admiralty, the Royal Colleges of 
Physicians and of Surgeons, the University of 
Glasgow, and the Liverpool Royal Institution 
contribute pictures and portraits; that the 
Royal Academy sends a selection of diploma 
works, and the University of Oxford part of its 
famed collection of Raphael and Michael Angelo 
drawings. It is stated that the available wall- 
space for the hanging of pictures is between 
30,000 and 40,000 square feet. The vast area 
thus provided for the display of the Art-treasures 
of the United Kingdom may be better estimated 
by the simple fact that the wall-space in the 
National Gallery does not amount to 11,000 
square feet, and that the superticial area at the 


| command of the Royal Academv is not 9,000 


square feet. Thus it would appear that the 


| Pre-Raphaelite proclivities, a large store has 


| Angels,’ from Corby Castle, which, if not cor- 


| Tintoretto, a master whom it is difficult to 


| inferior to the best of the trio in Dresden: 
devoted to | 


| scarcely to be expected that the old masters in 


| 
| 


| less, rise above the average merit of the annual 


| represented, amongst other works, by a curious 


Se. 
Leeds Exhibition of paintings, drawings and 
engravings Will nearly double the Pictorial 
force of the National Gallery and the Royal 
Academy Exhibition united. It is, of course 


Leeds will be up to the National Gall 

standard, but, on the other hand, the pictures 
which represent our modern English school, 
being ostensibly picked examples, will, doubt. 


exhibition of the Academy. Thus, unless we 
are much deceived as to the good judgment 
brought to bear in the selection, the Leeds Ex. 


The picture-galleries thus amply furnished 
from the chief collections of the country will 


ancient and modern. The early Italian mas- 


fairly represented, as may be judged from the 


contribution. Indeed, in England, under late 
been gathered of works by early Italian masters, 
We trust also to see collected in Leeds works 
of the painters of Germany in the middle ages, 
The school of Milan will be exemplified by 
choice examples, such as ‘St. Catherine with 


rectly ascribed to Leonardo da Vinci, may, in 
common with ‘Christ and the Doctors’ in the 
National Gallery, fairly fall to the lot of Luini, 
The northern schools of Italy will be further 





composition,‘ The Virgin and Child,’ surrounded 
with scenes from the life of the Madonna, all 
painted by Mantegna. Leeds will be indebted 
to Miss Burdett Coutts for a first-rate work by 


appreciate at his worth out of Venice. This 
chef-@auvre is none other than the finished 
study for the glorious picture in Venice, ‘The 
Miracle of St. Mark.’ From the collection of 
Lord Malmesbury will come such choice works 
as Titian’s ‘ Lucretia’ and ‘The Judgment of 
Paris,’ by Giorgione. Mr. H. D. Owen will 
send ‘An Entombment’ by Tintoreito, ‘A 
Virgin and Child’ by Pontormo, and ‘ Lot and 
the Angels’ by one of the Carracci, possibly by 
Ludovico, the rarest of the school. Mr. Owen's 
contributions, formerly in the collection of Car- 
dinal Fesch, are good. From Lord Ward's 
gallery comes Correggio’s famed ‘ Reading Mag- 
dalen,’ one among three replicas, or rather 
originals, which may be pronounced scarcely 


also from the same gallery appears a work no 
less rare and famous, ‘The Three Graces,’ by 
Raphael. For Pre-Raphaelite masters the Ex- 
hibition will be indebted to the well-known 
collections of Mr. Barker, the Rev. Fuller Rus- 
sell, and of the Royal Institution, Liverpool. 
Of representatives from the later Italian schools 
we may be sure there will be no lack. For 
example, from Lord Spencer have come Guido’s 
‘ Modesty and Liberality’ and Sacchi’s ‘ Apollo 








_ crowning the Poet;’ from Mr. Heywood Hawkins 


has been received a ‘ Nativity’ by Guercino ; 
from Mr. Holford his fine Carraccis; from the 
Marquis of Exeter a beautiful ‘Dance of Chil- 


; A er ; - 
| dren,’ ascribed to Parmigiano; from Lord Wen- 





| Council. Murillo, it may be remembered, was 


| lock ‘The Holy Family’ by Barroccio ; and by 
| Salvator Rosa, Niccolo Poussin, Claude, Pan- 


nini, &c., &c., there are pictures of average 
merit forthcoming. It is thus obvious that the 
various schools of Italy will be represented 
with evenness and fulness. 

The Spanish school, which, through the cam- 
paigns of Wellington and the advocacy of Stir- 
ling and Richard Ford, has been domiciled in 
England, will, at least in the works of its two 
leading masters, be seen to much advantage at 
Leeds. Somewhere about sixteen Murillos, not 
before exhibited, several of which are specially 
choice, have been placed at the disposal of the 


particularly strong in Manchester. Velasquez, 
king of the Spanish school, will, at any rate, 
present himself as portrait-painter, a depart- 
ment in which he was scarcely surpassed even 
by Titian. Earl Stanhope will contribute 
several portraits by Velasquez, among whic 
may possibly be distinguished an autograph 
head of the painter himself. The Spanish 
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school will be further fortified through works 
contributed by Sir W. Stirling Maxwell and 
Mr. J. C. Robinson. 

The Dutch school seldom, in any English 
exhibition, lacks highest works according to the 
habitually low standard of Dutch masters. It 
is evident that in Leeds the painters of Flanders 
and Holland will come out well. Thus of 
Rubens we shall see masterworks, such as an 
extremely fine rendering, from the collection of 
Lord Chesham, of ‘The Judgment of Paris,’ 
differing in important points from that in the 
National Gallery. Also by the same master, 
from the gallery of Earl Chesterfield, ‘A Holy 
Family,’ of a rare merit, which may perhaps 
show the good effect consequent on the visit of 
Rubene to Madrid. Of David Teniers, and 
other masters of the Dutch school, there will 
be present the usual supply. We may, however, 
specially note a capital Ruysdael lent by the 
Marquis of Exeter. Landscapes by Hobbema 
and Rubens, perhaps more than commonly cha- 
racteristic, may be forthcoming. Vandyke, who 
can seldom be seen to such advantage as in our 
English collections, will appear in great force. 
Thus, Mr. Digby has contributed the famous 
portrait of ‘Sir Kenelm Digby and Family,’ 
Lord Chesterfield the picture of ‘The Young 
Farl of Carnarvon;’ while from the Duke of 
Devonshire’s collection will come a fine render- 
ing of the ‘ Head of Vandyke,’ painted by the 
artist himself. Of Memling there will be 
several specimens. Finally, we may, by antici- 
pation, mention as contributions of Baron de 
Ferricr various works by Mieris, Toll, Metzu, 
Jan Steen, and others. 

The representation of our English school, we 
are given to understand, will be no less con- 
scientiously carried out. Reynolds and Gains- 
borough will almost as a matter of course be 
liberally illustrated. We are told that Nelly 
O'Brien and Kitty Fisher hang side by side; 
Constable, Turner, Roberts, Linnell, Miiller, 
Stanfield, Landseer, and Maclise will be in 
force; specially we note Mulready’s ‘ Wolf and 
Lamb,’ and Wilkie’s ‘Penny Wedding,’ con- 
tributed by Her Majesty ; ‘The Indian Tent,’ 
by Sir Edwin Landseer, lent by the Prince of 
Wales; a masterpiece by Stanfield, sent by Sir 


Francis Crossley; ‘ Van Amburgh, with the | 


Lions and Tigers in the Den,’ from Apsley 
House, painted by Sir E. Landseer for the late 
Duke of Wellington ; and some capital sketches 
by D. Roberts, contributed by Mr. Bicknell, the 
artist’s son-in-law. 
of Charlemont has sent his fine Hogarth’s 
‘Calais Gate’ and ‘ The Lady’s Last Stake.’ 
The collection of artists’ original drawin 
will be of very exceptional value. Mr. Mal- 


colm contributes no fewer than one hundred | 
studies from his unexampled collection. The | 


Duke of Devonshire, it is also anticipated, will 
make important loans. From the Taylor In- 
stitute, Oxford, are expected selections from 
the drawings of Raphael and Michael Angelo. 
We have already said that our a sepa 


. national school of water-colour painting wi 


be, as in Manchester, in full force; also the 
department of engravings and etchings, placed 
under the superintendence of Mr. W. Smith, is 
strong: among the contributors are the Duke 
of Buccleuch, Mr. R. Fisher, and Mr. Seymour 
Haden. 

The Museum of Ornamental Art has been 
thoroughly organised: South Kensington will 
send important contributions. The colleges of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and the municipalities 
of our principal towns, will lend insignia and 
plate. Mediwval works, illuminated minia- 
tures, Wedgwood ware, porcelain, and pottery 
will be contributed by Mr. Beresford Hope, Mr. 
Layard, Mr. S. C. Hall, Mr. Digby Wyatt, and 
others. We may also mention as of unique 
value a remarkable collection of lace and varied 
modes of needlework, made by Mrs. Hailstone, of 
Horton Hall, Bradford. ‘This collection coming 
from Horton Hall will be reckoned an honour 
to the county. Also redounding to the credit 
of the locality is the gallery of Yorkshire wor- 
thies, likewise identified in its conception and 
direction with Horton Hall. ‘This collection of 
local celebrities is a novelty in the annals of 
provincial exhibitions, which in the future it 
will be well to use as a precedent. 


We may add that the Earl | 


ISABELLA AND THE POT OF 
BASIL, 





Tus, in many if not in all points, is the best 
picture Mr. Holman Hunt has yet painted. It 
—_ want just that sacred significance which 
will ever inhere to ‘Christ and the Doctors,’ 
and even to the ‘Scape Goat.’ But, on the 


torial form reaches to technical and realistic 
qualities which the painter's carly works scarcely 
attained. 

The story recounted will be within the recol- 
lection of our readers. Isabella had a lover, 
Lorenzo, but the brothers of the lady, infuriated 
at the presumption of the suitor, conspired a 
murder. Isabella becomes disconsolate, despe- 
rate; in her dreams she sees her lover, and | 
under obedience to a vision seeks the murdered | 
body in a forest on the banks of the Arno. Back 
she brings her lover's head, and plants it ina 
vase wherein she set a plant of “ sweet basil.” | 
Then 





“ She forgot the stars, the moon, and sun, 

And she forgot the biue above the trees, 

And she forgot the dells where waters run, 
And she forgot the chilly autumn breeze ; 

She had no knowledge when the day was done, 
And the new morn she saw not: but in peace 

Hung over her sweet Basil evermore, 

And moistened it with tears unto the core.” 


Mr. Holman Hunt has followed with literal | 
fidelity the words of Keats, and a poem signally 
pathetic and passionate is here translated into a 
picture which few can see without emotion. 
Isabella, yearning even to madness on the 
memory of him she has lost, bends over the vase 
sacred to Lorenzo :— 

“ Patient as a hen-bird, sat she there 
Beside her Basil, weeping through her hair.” 








It is needful that, having thus given expres- 
sion to the motive of this picture of ‘ Isabella 
and the Pot of Basil,’ we should speak of its 
artistic qualities and technical execution. First, 
the reader may desire to learn how “ Isabella” 
comports herself in her desolation. ‘The type 
of womanhood chosen is not worn or wasted, 
| but fine, full, fleshy, and flushed with health. 

And so all the greater becomes the sympathy 
| with the fair lady’s grief. ‘he artist knew the 
| limits of his art; a lady already wasted few 
would mourn. The forms chosen for body and 
limb are rotund: passionate life in its heyday 
of youth floods the veins visibly in a flush of 
| warm colour, seen through the thin veil of 
white drapery cast down the figure in graceful 
ripples, which a classic sculptor might envy. 
The type of face chosen is not exactly “high” 
or “pure,” judged by prescriptive standards, 
neither is it wholly satisfactory measured by 
| our own simple rules. Yet the head may be ac- 
| counted strong in individuality; certaimly the 
| features take agony of expression, and that 
without absolute violence to natural comeliness 
or beauty. It may be objected that the fea- 
tures are rather hard, and certainly the flesh in 
its metallic lustre is far from soft or winning. 
Yet has tenderness been brought to mitigate a 
somewhat too realistic treatment. The hair is 
made to entwine, as with sensitive sympathy, 
around the fatal vase; the ear, as it were, seems 
attentive to an inward voice, the whole being 
is rapt in contemplation on “ the sweet Basil.” | 
Thus much may be said for and against the mo- 
tive of this remarkable picture. ‘The painter 
has certainly once more proved himself a con- 
summate master of expression. 

As to the execution, we may say that an 
illusive realism has been reached which, it may 
be feared, will exercise more than a legitimate 
spell over the vulgar public. Noble Art is the 
expression of noble ideas; ignoble Art often 
seeks to divert the mind from high argument 
to trivial circumstance. We are far, however, 
from asserting that the painter has lost the 
dignity and poetic beauty of his theme in mere | 
manipulation. We only warn the spectator | 
against taking even this miracle of manipula- 
tion for more than it is worth. Inferior artists, 
such as the Dutch, have been equal to milliners 





and goldsmiths; the Italians, however, strove | 








other hand, the poem here translated into pic- | 


| to do justice to humanity, and cared not to 
| compete with the tailor. ‘Therefore the asser- 
tion will be scarcely taken for more than 
it is worth, when we say that the objective 
| realism of Mr. Holman Hunt is absolutely per- 
| fect; there is nothing like it at the present 
moment. Other of our Pre-Raphaelite painters 
| have renounced the creed, and so now leave 
| Mr. Hunt alone in his glory. This ‘ Basil 
| Pot,’ these robes, the glass lamp hung from the 
| Toof, the glass water-jar on the ground, the 
| marble pavement, and every other accessory in 
this laboriously-wrought composition, may be 
rized as only some small degree less real than 


I 
| the objects from which they were painted. The 
| first pledge of this matchless power Mr. Holman 


Hunt gave in his picture ‘‘The After Glow.’ 
The present performance adds to equal mani- 


| pulative skill a more noble intent. 


We cannot but regret that Mr. Holman Hunt 
has not added his supreme powers to the forces 
of the Royal Academy, which, notwithstand- 
ing its errors, claims, especially at this mo- 
ment, the allegiance of all who wish well to the 
Arts of their country. ‘Isabella’ is the pro- 
perty of Mr. Gambart, who, it will be remem- 
bered, became a liberal patron of the painter 
by the purchase of ‘The Christ in the Temple.’ 
M. Blanchard, who engraved that work, is 
commissioned to show like favour to ‘ Isabella,’ 
a picture no less wondrous for detail. M. 
Blanchard’s engraving of the former work is 
noticed on a following page: there is little 
doubt of the public seeing the ‘ Isabella’ as 


| worthily rendered. 


— ° — 


ROYAL IRISH INSTITUTE. 





Ir is the special privilege of a journal like our 
own, that we can join in the cry of “ Justice to 
Ireland’’ without any fear of being charged 
with political partisanship, or without express- 
ing an opinion upon that most important 
question which, originating with a recent debate 
in the lower house of Parliament, is now agitat- 
ing the mind of every thinking man and woman 
throughout the British empire. Art is, happily, 
not sectarian, and its claims to consideration 
may be advocated by men of every religious 
or political creed ; and thus it is, that we found 
recently a large number of Irish noblemen and 
gentlemen, usually occupying opposite “ plat- 
forms’’ on other occasions, associating them- 
selves together where the interests of Lrish Art 
ure concerned, and having an interview with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, in order to urge upon 
Government the establishment in Dublin of a 
Royal Irish Institute, similar to that now exist- 
ing at South Kensington for the promotion of 
Science and Art. 

The application is a just and reasonable one. 
It was most properly argued by the Hon. J. P. 
Vereker, one of the deputation, that, though it 
was intended the South Kensington Museum 
should confer benefits equally on the English 
and Irish artisan, time and place interposed 
insuperable obstacles ; and for all really practical 
purposes connected with the sister-kingdom, that 
museum might almost as well be situated in 
Japan. But Ireland complained that what 
little South Kensington could do for her was 
either neglected, or done in a narrow or jealous 
spirit. ‘The Museum was founded at an enormous 


' cost, and is maintained by large grants of public 


money : its collections are enriched by the same 
means; no expense apparently being grudged 
for this purpose ; as, for example, when Govern- 
ment paid, in 1852, the sum of £12,000, for the 
famous Majolica collection, and more recently, 
£45,000, for the Blacas collection: and yet, 
Ireland, while helping to contribute funds for 
such purchases, gets no share of the advantages 
which the constant study of these works would 
give. The people of Ireland complained that 
while the State always did, and still continued 
to do, all it could to support the old and firmly 
established manufactures of England, their new- 
born industry, formerly crushed by jealous 
legislation, was now permitted to languish 
without the slightest aid from the State. On 
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the part of the deputation, Mr. Vereker stated 
his belief that the founding in Dublin ofa Royal 
Irish Institute analogous to that at South Ke n- 
sington would open for that country a splendid 
era of manufacturing prosperity, and would aid 
in diffusing peace and happiness through the 
land. In seeking for such an Institution, lo- 
cated on Irish soil, supported by an adequate 
grant, and managed by an Irish Board, was only 
wking for a fraction of what wealthy England 
had received out of the funds to which Ir land 
had largely contributed. It was not natural 
to expect that an English institution would 
seriously endeavour to give such an education 
to Irish artisans as would enable them to rival 
the English in the race of progress. No insti- 
tution would ever enjoy the confidence of Irish- 
men unless it were under the control of Irish 
noblemen and gentlemen who had at heart no 
object dearer than to promote, to the utmost of 
their power, the manufacturing prosperity, 
peace, and happiness of their own country. 

After other members of the deputation had 
supported the app al for establishing the pro- 
posed Institute, chiefly on the ground that it 
would be the means of affording an immense 
amount of employment to the Irish population, 
and would very greatly tend to make the people 
more loval,—the Chancellor of the Ex: hequer 
replied by stating that Government had already 
given great attention to the subject, and had 
determined what ought to be done. Govern- 
ment was, in fact, prepared to give general 
effect to the views expressed by the deputation. 
It was proposed to give to Dublin an institution 
similar to that at South Kensington, under the 
direction of Irish management, and which should 
be a sister of, and not subordinate to, the Eng- 
lish establishment. It would be alone respon- 
sible to the Minister of Education, when the 
latter was appointed; and all local establish- 
ments would be affiliated to it. Various causes 
must naturally operate in causing some delay in 
the execution of the project, particularly those 
connected with finance; but when next year 
the Estimates were prepared, it was hoped that 
Government would be able to state everything 
connected with the sul i ct. 


>-—— 


OBITUARY. 


EDOUARD FRANQOIS PICOT 


M. Picot, one of the veterans of the modern 
French school of painting, died in March, 
at the advanced age of eighty-six. He 
was born in Paris in 1782, and studied 
under Vincent. In 1813, he obtained the 
Prix de Rome for his picture of the ‘ Death 
of Jacob;’ and two years after gained a 
prize for his ‘ Meeting of Eneas and Venus,’ 
now inthe museum of Brussels. Returning 
in due time from Rome, he took part in 
the Paris exhibitions, and was one of the 


artists employed to decorate the ceilings of 


the Louvre, where he painted two fine alle- 
gorical compositions, representing respec- 
tively ‘The Genius of Art discovering Egypt 
and Greece,’ and ‘The Towns of Vesuvius 
demanding protection from Cybele against 
the Eruptions of the Volcano.’ Ata later 
date he was at work on the ceilings of the 
palace at Versailles, where is also his picture 
of ‘The Entry of the Duke de Guise into 
Calais ;’ and a portrait of the distinguished 
tragedian, Talma. In the church of Notre 
lbame de Lorette, in Paris. is his picture of 
‘The Coronation of the Virgin:’ and in 
that of St. Vincent et St. Paul he executed 
in conjunction with the late Hippolyte Flan- 


drin, several interior decorations. One of his | 


best pictures is ‘The Death of Sapphira.’ 
_Picot succeeded, on the death of Carle 
Vernet, to his place as a member of the 
Academie des Beaux Arts. He was nomi- 
nated a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour in 
1825, and held the decoration of Officer of 
that order since 1852. 


ee 


|}ment of Pius IV. at Rome. 


| Milan. 


| opened its doors for the 
| the 25th, and to the 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


3nITIsH INsTITUTION.—Whatever un- 
certainty may exist as to the resuscitation 
of this body, the future use of its late noble 
galleries is now placed beyond all donbt. 
For the purposes of an ‘‘ Athletic Club” (!) 
the premises have passed by purchase, for 
£18.000, into the hands of some noblemen 
of high rank, with whom is said to be 
associated a still higher personage. And 





thus we are to see exchanged the creations 
of genius for leaping-bars and boxing- 
gloves. Ichabod! We shall give a history 
of the Institution from its commencement 
to its close. 

-oYAL ACADEMY.—There is every reason 
to believe that the new exhibition rooms 
of the Royal Academy at Burlington House | 
will be ready for the reception of pictures 
next spring. Cae 

Mr. T. Creswick. R.A.—The public will | 
regret to learn that Mr. Creswick, R.A., is | 
suffering from a condition of ill health, so | 
serious as to cause considerable uneasiness | 
among his friends and circle. 

Tue NationaL GALLery. — Four pic- 
tures have been recently added to the | 
National collection; of which two are by 
Ambrogio Borgognone, one by Antonio | 
Pollajuolo, and the fourth by Paolo Mo- | 
rando. That by the last-named painter 
presents a group of the Virgin and Child, 
St. John the Baptist, and an angel: a 
work of high class, rich in colour, but 
eenerally low in tone. Itis signed ‘‘ Paulus 
V. P.” (Veronensis pinxit). Morando was 
of the Venetian school: he was born in 1484, 
and died in 1522. The picture was pur- 
chased last October, at Verona, of Count 
Ludovico Portalupi, for £900. The subject 
of that by Pollajuolo is ‘Tobias and the 
Archangel Raphael.’ This painter was a 
member of the Florentine school, and the 
pupil of his brother Piero. The Pollajuoli 
were at once painters and sculptors; in their 
latter capacity they executed the monu- 
They were | 
among the first of the Italian artists who 
studied anatomy from the human sub- 
ject. Antonio was born in 1430, and 
died in 1498. Those by Borgognone are 
two fragments of a standard preserved 
formerly at the Certosa of Pavia. Both 
pieces are called ‘ Family Portraits.” One 
represents nine men kneeling in adoration | 
by the side of a tomb, with a hand ex- | 
tended over them in a manner to show that 
the composition from which the fragment | 
has been cut was of considerable size. A | 
corresponding portion represents, kneeling 
on the opposite side of the tomb, a group 
of eleven women, whose heads are all in 
profile. Several of those of the men are 
remarkable for their red hair, and all are 
without beards. A third fragment of the 
same standard, representing God the Fa- | 
ther, 18 1n the possession of the Cavaliere | 

ertini, at Milan. All three were for- 
merly in the collection of the Cavaliere 
Molteni, at Milan, and they are the only 
remaining portions of the standard. The 
pair was pur hased in November last, for 
£160, from Signor Giuseppe Baslini, at 
sorgognone was a member of the 
Milanese school; he was living at the end 


centuries, 

‘THe WINTER EXHIBITIONS of both the 
Water Colour societies closed on the ! ith 
of March. For the summer exhibition 
the Institute received the contributions of | 
its members on the 15th of April, and | 
private view on 
public on the 27th. 


It is not desirable that the societies should 
commence their campaign on the same day 
but this season such an arrangement was 
unavoidable. Since their “‘ inauguration,” 
the Winter Exhibitions of sketches have 
gradually grown in public favour, the sub- 
stantial proof of which is the large pro- 
portion of drawings sold. 

THE LATE Mr. Fetrx Siang, who died 
at Walcot Place, Lambeth, on the 29th of 
March, has, by his will, made some very 
important bequests for the purposes of Art, 
His fine collection of medizeyal and more 
recent glass—one of the richest and most 
valuable in the country—goes to the British 
Museum, together with several other so- 
lected works of Art, his extensive and rare 
collection of engravings, etchings, wood- 
cuts, &c., and some interesting manuscripts 
and specimens of ancient bookbinding. But 
more important to the public generally than 
even these liberal gifts, is that Mr. Slade 
has bequeathed to his executors, in trust, 
the sum of £45,000, with the object of 
endowing a Professorship of the Fine Arts, 
at Oxford, Cambridge, and University Col- 
lege, London, respectively, and six student- 
ships in connection with the latter body, 
It will not be out of place to state here, 
that a very elaborate catalogue of the tes- 
tator’s collection of glass has long been in 
preparation, under the invaluable friendly 
supervision of A. W. Franks, Esq., of the 
British Museum: it is richly illustrated 
with woodcuts and coloured plates, ex- 
ecuted by Messrs. J. and G. Nicholls, and 
T. Mellish, under the superintendence of 
Mr. W. A. Nicholls. To this catalogue, 
which we believe is intended only for pri- 
vate circulation, are appended some valu- 
able notes from the pen of Mr. A. Nesbitt. 

SourH KENSINGTON AND THE Paris 
EXHIBITION.—A parliamentary paper has 
been published, which gives details of 
the expenses of the department of Science 
and Art in connection with the Paris Exhi- 
bition. No less than £3,257 was spent in 


| travelling expenses, exclusive of expenses 


of jurors and delegates. The mansion occu- 
pied by Mr. Cole and his colleagues in the 


| Champs Elysées cost £1,857 for rent, and 


another £60 was paid for lodgings for 
workmen when “ pressure for space was 
great.” In addition to their regular official 
salaries, Mr. Cole, secretary to the depart- 
ment of Science and Art, Mr. Thomson 
and Mr. Owen, two assistants of the same 
department, have been allowed gratuities, 
of £1,500 in Mr. Cole’s case, and of £500 
to each of the other gentlemen. The 
accountant, bookkeeper, deputy general 


| superintendent, organiser of science classes, 
| and a large number of other South Ken- 


sington officials, also figure among those 
receiving gratuities in one form or another. 
Mr. C. Collins, ‘‘ author,” received £84 
for collecting periodical literature, and the 


| Rev. W. H. Brookfield £202 for superia- 


tending the collection, in addition to 
£52 10s. as a delegate. Mr. G. R. Red- 
grave received £157, and Mr. 8. Redgrave 
£198, for their services as superintendents. 
—Standard. [We may have some remarks 
to offer on these awards, though we find 
that Mr. Cole declines receiving his ‘‘ gra- 
tuity.” Certainly the “ officials” at South 


J Kensington are— fortunate. | 
| of the 15th and the beginning of the 16th 


Sourn Krenstnaton MuseumM.—The new 


_Tefreshment room at South Kensington 18 
| so far finished as to admit of its being u 


for the purpose intended, but in order 


_to final completion it must be closed at 


some convenient time. It is spacious and 
amply lighted, but has somewhat of & 
composite appearance, as consisting of two 
areas, rendered distinct by a well-marked 
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division of arches and columns. The inner 
space has existed, perhaps, as a room before ; 
but the other, a large semicircular bay, 
lighted by five lofty windows, looks like an 
addition. If this, however, has been an 
expediency, it will be overlooked in the 
general effect. The majolica columns which 
support the arches form the striking feature 
of the room; and this, we believe, is the 
first instance of columns of that size having 
been employed in architecture. One of 
these, or a similar column, was exhibited at 
Paris. They are formed of yellow diamond 
tiles, bearing a white flower in low relief. 
found the lower part, and a few feet from 
the base, isa band with a composition of 
bambint engaged in the labours of the 
vintage, and other works allusive to the 
appropriation of the place. From this band 
to the base, the columns are fluted, and in 
colour Spanish brown. The designs are 
by Mr. Gamble and Mr. Townroe, and the 
execution is by Messrs. Minton. Three 
of the windows in the bay are filled with 
medallions and arabesque designs, of which 
among the former are figures represent- 
ing St. George, St. Andrew, and St. Patrick; 
others present various hospitable allu- 
sions. If the two side windows are left as 
they are now—filled with ground glass—the 
bay will certainly look imperfect. The 


walls it is intended to cover with tiles, and | 


if the columns and windows are to be 
fittingly supported, much yet remains to 
be done in the way of ornamentation. At 
the end of the corridor is the new staircase 
leading to the schools. The decorations 
are as yet far from finished—it is therefore 
not yet open. The only portion that can 
be said to be completed is the panelling 
which runs beneath the handrails. The cor- 
nice is supported by caryatides, alternately 
male and female, and between these are 
panels, some of which bear monograms. It 
18 intended to cover the walls with tiles and 
designs in imitation of Della Robhia ware, 
the effect of which, it may be supposed, 


will be very rich, and for a public thorough- | 


fare, this in the end will be an economy, 
as it will give no signs of wear and will be 
kept clean without difficulty. 

Mr. WEEKES, R.A.—This artist has just 
executed in marble an elegant statuette of 
‘Cleopatra,’ for a well-known collector of 
high-class modern Art. As a conception of 


character, striking by ite powerful ideality, | 


the work realises the highest type of 
Egyptian beauty ; and, from whatever point 


viewed, is of grand and commanding aspect. | 


The passionate soul of Antony's haughty 


queen is vividly expressed in the air and | 


bearing of the figure, the nude portions of 


which, betraying the fiery pulses within, | 
haveevidently been studied with the greatest | 


care. Appareled with imperial magni- 
ficence—her head-dress adopted from that 
of the Egyptian Venus, Athor—the empress 
of the East raises her left arm, covered 
with the folds of her flowing mantle, as 
though indignantly spurning the proffered 
love of Augustus; and witht e right clasp- 
ing the asp, preparatory to placing it on 
her bosom, ere dying by its fatal bite for 


her dear lord, Antony, realises the words of | 


the Laureate in his ‘“ Dream of Fair 
Women,” 
’ __“*And when I heard my name 
Sigh'd forth with life, I would not brook my fear 
Of the other: with a worm I balk’d his fame. 
What else was left? Look here!’ 
“ (With that she tore her robe apart, and half 
The polish’d argent of her breast to sight 
Laid bare, Thereto she pointed with a laugh, 
Showing the aspick’s bite.)” 


At her feet is a basket of lotus plants, 
from among which she took the instrument 
of her death. Decorated with the sphinx, 


lotus, and other emblems of Egyptian faith 
and character, the pedestal forms an object 
of singular and appropriate beauty, and is 
deservedly worthy of the exquisite gem of 
cabinet sculpture for which it has been 
designed. 

R. ABSALON, one of the members of 
the Institute of Water-colour Painters, has 
executed a set of ten large tempera pictures 
| for one of the wards of Guy’s Hospital. 
| The whole are, we believe, enlargements of 





drawings he has exhibited on the walls of | 


| the Institute, where they were shown in the 
| hope that the example set by him might 
stimulate some charitable individual to do 
_ the like for asecond ward of Guy’s, or for 
| some other hospital, and find his reward in 
| the consciousness of having aided in some 
| degree to relieve the weary monotony of 
| the hospital pallet. The subjects are all of 
a cheerful character; some of them may 
| be remembered from the titles, which are 
| — ‘Suspense,’ ‘Taking Toll,’ ‘Sunday 
| Morning,’ ‘The Thorn,’ ‘Switzerland,’ 
.7 The Fountain,’ ‘ Dinner Time,’ ‘ Mercy’ 
| (Knock and it shall be opened unto thee), 
_ and Gleaners and Haymakers, with a general 
title of ‘The Pleasures of Labour.’ The 
painter must have devoted some months to 
this good work, which will long hereafter 
proclaim the benevolence of his heart. 

Mr. Fovey’s fine statue of ‘ Burke,’ pre- 
| viously described in this Journal, has just 
‘been placed on its pedestal in front of 
| Trinity College, Dublin, vis-a-vis with that 
| of his old friend ‘ Oliver Goldsmith,’ also 
| by the same artist. 

_ ‘Tue Domes or THE YosEMITE’ is the 
| title given to a large picture now being 
exhibited in the gallery of Mr. McLean, 

Haymarket. It is the work of Mr. Albert 
| Bierstadt, an American artist, whose pic- 
ture of ‘The Rocky Mountains,’ exhibited 
|in the same gallery in 1866, was noted at 
| the time in our pages. The two paintings, 

as representing passages of the wonderful 
scenery of the New World, are identical in 
interest, and they both show that the artist 


required by way of comparison of altitude 
with the natural objects, as well as to en- 
rich by a little brilliant colour, on a large 
canvas which, except on the left of the 
foreground, has scarcely any to show. 
But the picture is a thoroughly conscien- 
tious work, and will certainly add to the 
painter's reputation. 

Tne Porrrair oF THE KING OF THE 
Beverans, painted by Captain Charles 





Mercier, and presented to his Majesty last 
year in Brussels, as a memorial of the 
national interchange of visits between the 
Belgian and the English volunteers in 
= yh now in the ree of Mr. 8. 

ellin, for the purpose of being engraved. 
The object seunens by this saealitellen 
of the portrait is to establish, by the sale 
of the print, a fund to be called “The 
Anglo-Belgian Prize Fund,” which shall be 
expended. on prizes to be shot for alter- 
nately in Belgium and England. The pro- 
ject meets with the full concurrence of the 
King of the Belgians, and a committee has 
been formed, consisting of a very large 
number of commanding volunteer officers, 
with the Prince of Wales as honorary pre- 
sident; the Comte de Flandres, the Duke 
of Cambridge, and the Prince of Teck as 
honorary vice-presidents; Field-Marshal 
Sir J. I’. Burgoyne Ke! mo ary Ze the Duke 
of Wellington, Field-Marshal Lord Gough, 
General Lord Straithnairn, General Sir G. 
Pollock, and others, vice-presidents. Under 
such powerful patronage the scheme can 
moet fail to have a most favourable 
issue. The committee meets at 21, Albert 
Gate, Hyde Park, where Lieut.-Colonel 
Beresford, honorary secretary, or Joseph 
I. Burne, Esq., assistant honorary secre- 
tary, will be glad to receive any communi- 
cation from those who may be desirous of 
subscribing for the engraving. 

Micuak. Farapay.—The Royal Society 
proposes memorialising Government to 
erect a statue of this eminent man of 
science in Westminster Abbey at the public 
expense. 





has not over-estimated his strength in at- 
| tempting to grapple with the difficulties of | 
| portraying scenery of marvellous grandeur. 
n the Mariposa county, California, is a 
region known as the Yosemite Valley, 
where, as in other parts of the great Trans- 
atlantic continent, ‘‘ nature seems to have 
worked,” as it has been truly said, ‘‘ on a | 
Titanic scale.” In sketching his subject 
| Mr. Bierstadt took for his point of view a 
ledge of rocky ground, partially covered 
with firs and other trees, that divides the 
Great Yosemite Fall into two parts, and 
at an elevation of 1,000 feet above the 
valley, through which flows the river 
|Merced. ‘The waterfall is 2,634 feet in 
height, but only a small portion of the 
upper half, that makes one leap of 1,600 
feet, is given in the picture, The name of 
|“ Domes” is given to some round-headed 
mountains of granite, which appear in the 
middle distance: they are of enormous 
height. The picture is painted in a manner 
| befitting the solemn grandeur of the scene, 
without the least attempt at anything like 
sensational effect. In tone it is generally | 
low, of varied greys, except where the sun- 
light from a sky partially covered with 
many-shaped clouds plays on the project- 
ing ridges of the almost perpendicular 
mountains. The artist, we think, would 
have done more wisely had he kept his sky 
quieter: the clouds seem to intrude too 
much on the background of the composi- 
tion, and disturb its serenity, without pro- 
ducing any corresponding beneficial result. 
The utter absence of figures is also, in our 
judgment, a pictorial mistake. They are 








Tne CORPORATION OF THE CITY OF 
Lonvon has purchased Mr. James Luntley’s 
portrait of the Sultan: it has been placed 
in the reading-room of the Guildhall, 


'as a memorial of the reception of his 


Imperial Majesty last year by the civic 
authorities. 

Mr. Campen Horren has acquired a 
fine plate, engraved from Rubens’s famous 
picture, ‘The Holy Trinity,” at Antwerp ; 
the production of an eminent engraver 
—Joseph Wildiers—recently dead ; the plate 
has been purchased from his widow. It will 
thus obtain circulation in England. It isa 
fine and vigorous line engraving, of large 
size. ‘There have not been many works to 


"surpass it, as a copy from one of the most 


renowned pictures of the great Flemish 
master. 

LANGHAM CHAMBERS ScrooL oF ART.— 
On the 4th of April the last Conversazione of 
the season was held at the rooms of the 
Langham School, on which occasion the 
walls were covered with pictures about to 


be sent to the Royal Academy. Many of 


the most distinguished painters of our da 


have at some time been connected with this 


school, and the succession is worthily sus- 
tained; for it is here that we still fre- 
quently see works which at once give a 
reputation to their authors. Many of the 
ictures were productions of great excel- 
ence. The water colour drawings formed 
a brilliant feature of the exhibition; and 
the whole constituted an epitome of the 
enterprise, independence, and variety of the 
English school. 
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REVIEWS. 
Fivpiwa ov Tae Saviour IN THE TEmPLe. 
Painted by Hotman Hunt; engraved by 
L. Buaxcuanp. Published by Exnngst 


Gampaxt, London. 


Vexy much has been written concerning the 
picture of which we have here an engraving ; 
no production of modern Art has been s0 
thoroughly subjected to criticism, or 80 highly 
lauded. It may not be “a faultless work, 
that which 
“ Ne'er was, nor is, nor e’er will be,” 

but it has great merits; and perhaps there are 
fow efforts of recent Art so entirely successful. 
It gave the artist a very elevated rank among 
the painters of Europe; and it is to the discredit 
of the Royal Academy of England that his name 
is not enrolled in its list of members. A man 
who can paint as Holman Hunt paints may 
confer honour on any institution ; the honour 
he could receive from it is as nothing ¢ ompared 
to that which he obtains from the world of 
connoisseurs and critics. We have so often 
described this famous picture, as to have left 
ourselves little to say. It was seen by tens of 
thousands when exhibited in New Bond Street, 
by hundreds of thousands in various parts of 
the kingdom, and no modern picture 1s so ex- 
tensively known or so generally appreciated. 
Its merits ve ry far outnumber its defects, and 
it may unquestionably be regarded as one of 
the grandest achievements of the aye in which 
we live 

Mr. Gambart adventured a large sum in its 
purchase and in the engraving; he will not be 
disappointed in the hopes he formed of the issue. 

The French engraver to whom was entrusted 
the important duty of copying it with the Jurin, 
has established his claim to a first position 
among the artists of Europe; his reputation 
was previously high; by this, his latest work, 
he has increased it. Those who are accustomed 


to mellow richness in engraving, may possibly | 


complain of a certain hardness in the style; but 
the character of the pic ture is well pres rved . 
the masterly touches of the painter have been 
rendered by the engraver; the expressions of 
the several participators in the great “‘event”’ 
at Jerusalem are given with remarkable fidelity, 
while all the minor parts have been treated 
with consummate skill. 

The print, whether regarded merely as a 
work of Art, or accepted as an illustration of 
the earliest impressive incident in the life of 
our Lord, will be universally accepted as an 
acquisition of rare value, destined to occupy 
the place of honour in tens of thousands of 
homes where Art is loved, and the Christian 
faith venerated. The story is written in the 
language that all can read and understand. 

Mr. Hunt's treatment of the subject has been 
much criticised; indirectly he has answered 
many objectors by printing « somewhat ela- 
borate descriptive “ key,” in which he explains 
his motives, and notes his authorities. It is, at 
all events, a strong proof of the industry with 
which he laboured, his scrupulous care to accu- 
racy, his extensive reading, and his deep and 
earnest thought. 

Tas Bieturtace, Home, Cui RCHES, AND 
OTHER PLACES CONNECTED WITH THE AUTHOR 
or “Tus Curistian Year,” illustrated in 
thirty-two Photographs by W. Savacr: 
with Memoir and Notes by the Rev. J. 
Faewen Moon, Jun., M.A. Published by 
J. Panxen anv Co., London; W. Savaaz, 
Winchester. 

If 


England who pre-eminently “adorned the doo- 
trines” of the faith he preached, such a man 
was the author of “ The Christian Year,” a book 
that has carried the venerated name of John 
Keble to the furthermost corners of the earth. 
We care not now to enquire to what extent his 
sacred poems have influenced the movement 
which has placed good and earnest men at vari- 
ance with each other, leading some into extreme 
views, and carrying others away altogether into 
® community antagonistic to Protestantism ; Mr. 


ever there was a minister of the Church of 





Keble’s writings may have had their share in 
working out these results; but the pure and 
saintly life of their author, his humility of mind, 
and his earnestness as a Christian pastor, have 
set him up as an example worthy of all imitation; 
while his talents as a poet have left an impress 
upon the religious character of the age which 
will not readily be effaced. 

There are thousands who differ altogether 
from some of the peculiar views entertained by 
Keble, yet who revere his memory, and testify 
to the truth and beauty of much that he wrote 
both in prose and verse. To such,— and still 
more, to those who share his opinions,—Mr. 
Moor’s volume will be heartily welcome. 


taken great pains to produce such a memorial of 
his life, without attempting to write an absolute 
biography, as will enable the reader to follow 
his career from boyhood to the grave. In the 
collection of his materials, Mr. Moor has used 
somewhat unsparingly perhaps, much of a to- 
pographical character that might have been 
dispensed with, though they certainly came 
within the legitimate scope of his object as set 
forth in the title of his book. Aided by Mr. 
Savage's photographic pictures, which are as 
works of Art of unequal merit, by all the means 
and appliances of good paper, printing, and 
binding, this voluine—which, by the way, has 
reached a second edition—is not unworthy of | 


the man whom its author designs to honour. 


Music iw its Art-Mysterrgs. By Henry 
Wyupe, Mus. D. Published by Booru. 


Dr. Wylde is an “ authority” upon the subject 
| on which he writes, and his words have, as they 
| ought to have, weight. He is the Gresham 
| Professor, that is something, but he is a scholar 

in the Art of which he is a learned teacher, and 

music in England owes to him much of its large 
| and increasing popularity. It is rendering 
| more “human” the tens of thousands who 
have been, of late years, brought under its in- 
fluence, and very largely substituting intel- 
lectual for animal enjoyments among the 
“‘masses"’ in this country. This book is a 
subtle instructor. It consists of a series of 
essays that have been delivered as “ lectures :” 
they are not only rational but eloquent, remark- | 
ably well written, putting forcibly all the 
points, and reasoning from them with singular 
skill and ability. The author claims for music 
not only the highest, but the oldest, place 
among the Arts, and he does so by irresistible 
arguments. We accept his volume as a very 
valuable contribution to literature; it will * | 
doubly welcome to the connoisseur and the 
amateur—to all, indeed, with whom music is | 
either a pursuit or a luxury. It may make the | 
professor more than ever proud of his profession, 
while it finds its way to the understandings 
as well as the hearts of the general public. 


Country Towns, AND THE PLACE THEY FILL IN 
Mopery Civitisation. Published by Bext 
AND Daupy, London. 

This is a very small book, but if ever an old- 

fashioned adage, “The most valuable goods are 

done up in the smallest parcels,” could be 

applied with truth, it can be so to “ Country 

‘Towns.” 

The author thinks, feels, and expresses well 
and though we do not agree that life in a 
country town is, or can be made, more enjoy- 
able than in a great city, we confess that as 
there are in England two hundred and twenty 
towns containing more than two million of 
inhabitants, it is well that the privileges and 
opportunities they hold in their hands, and yet 
too often in ignorance throw away, should be 
brought forward, defined, and explained. The 
clear-headed author of this little book has done 
England good service by its publication ; every 
page contains matter for consideration, and | 
withal the style is so graceful and eaay, that | 
we are not aware of our pupilage until after- | 
thought shows how much our mind is enriched 
by what amused and interested us without an 
effort. “Country Towns” deserves a warm 

| Teception in town and country. 





a 
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Tue Cottzctor. Essays by Henay T. T . 
MAN. With an Introduction by Dr. Been 
Published by J. C. Horren, London. 


This volume contains a series of essays on 


| various subjects, prominent among which are 


those that relate to authors, pictures, acto 

doctors, and newspapers. They are written by 
an American, whose name is famous in his own 
country, and not without honour in ours. It 
was a good thought to bring thus together his 
leading contributions to the literature of both 
worlds. There is not a page in this goodly 
volume that may not be read with pleasure and 





The | 
author, it need scarcely be said, is an ardent | 
admirer of the late Vicar of Hursley; and has | 


| has acquired is not less remarkable. 





| A Boox azovut Boys. 


studied with profit. The views of the writer 
are popular yet philosophic, the style is exceed- 
ingly agreeable, and the deductions that may 
be drawn are pregnant of sound wisdom. Mr. 
‘Tuckerman has been an enormous reader ; the 
amount of knowledge he has gathered is pro. 
digious ; his skill in communicating what he 
His book 
is a valuable auxiliary to information and to 
morality. The “Introduction” by Dr. Doran 
is worthy of the place it occupies, and that is 
saying much. The author and his herald are 
kindred spirits, thinking and working much 
alike, and the praise we give to the one may be 
fully shared by the other. 


Quaen BertHa AND HER Tres. By E. H. 
Hupson. Published by J. and F. H. 
Rivincton, London. 


| This attractive-looking, pleasantly-written, and 


thoroughly sensible little volume, as the accom- 
plished authoress sets forth in her preface, 
while it bears the name of Queen Bertha, the 
first English Christian queen, “narrates the 
story of a period rather than that of a person.” 
But the story is told in a very happy man- 
ner, and Queen Bertha herself takes just that 
part in it which causes her to appear by far 
more engaging than if she had occupied a pro- 
minent position in almost every page. ‘The 
good queen’s gentle influence is felt to pervade 
this characteristic chronicle of her truly im- 
portant times, in describing which the authoress 
introduces us, with much graphic truthfulness, 
to “the small beginnings of the most sacred, 


| honourable, and useful institutions of our 


country, together with the ancient foundation- 
stones of some of our grandest edifices.” This 
book needs no commendation—it only requires 
to be known, and then in that case it is tho- 
roughly competent to win golden opinions for 
itself. 


By A. R. Hore, Author 
of “ A Book about Dominies.” Published 
by W. P. Nixwmo, Edinburgh. 

“The proper study of mankind is ’’—boys. So, 

at least, appears to be Mr. Hope’s opinion ; and 

if Wordsworth’s remark, “the child is father of 
the man,” be accepted as a truism, which most 
people are disposed to do, then Mr. Hope 1s 
more right than wrong. Boys have evidently 


| been his study ; how best to treat them, and to 


educate them socially, physically, and mentally. 
His book is a series of essays on this important 
subject, written in a manly, vigorous tone, with 
here and there sparkles of humour that show 
the writer to be anything else than a Dr. Dry- 
asdust. We might not be altogether inclined 
to submit a son of our own to the curriculum 
shadowed forth throughout his pages ; still his 
theories—and it may be presumed his practice 
also, for he writes as an experienced trainer— 
relative to the bringing up boys in the way they 
should go, are, as a rule, sound and healthy, 
and may be adopted with advantage to those 
whom he desires to benefit. ‘These are certainly 
not the days when we can afford to educate boys 
on wrong principles; the future of England 
will, by-and-by, be in their hands, for good or 
for evil. Mr. Hope’s picture of the present 
generation is far from hopeful ; let us trust that 
his book may have its proper influence in effect- 
ing 4 remedy for so much that is now amiss. 
It is one deserving the attention of all parents, 
ians, and instructors. 









































BREVET DE FOURNISSEURS DE L’EMPEREUR. 


DECORATORS, UPHOLSTERERS, 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO THE QUEEN. 


JACKSON AND GRAHAM, 
29, 38, 34, 35, 37, & 38, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


CABINET MAKERS, AND CARPET MANUFACTURERS. 
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Gold Medal of Honour. Exposition Universelle, Paris, 1 
of 1861. for “ Improvement in English — 





and Workmanship,” 


Internationa! Exhibi 1862, 











The Spacious Show Rooms and Galleries, covering an area of 40,000 feet, are filled with an unrivalled Stock, the prices of which are all 


marked in plain figures at the most moderate rate for ready money. 


The extensive Manufactory adjoining, with Machinery worked by Steam Power, is fitted with all means and appliances to ensure superiority 


and economise cost. 


Each of the undermentioned Departments will be found as complete as if it formed a separate business, viz. :— 


Paper Hangings, Painting, and Interior Decorations of all kinds. 

Carpets of superior manufacture of every description. 

Cabinet Furniture, Chairs, Sofas, Ottomans, &c. 

Silk and Silk and Wool Damasks, Aubusson and Venetian Tapestries, Chintzes, 
Utrecht Velvets, Arras, Reps, Merino Damasks, Cloths, &c. &c. 


Bedsteads of Iron, Brass, and various Woods, and superior Bedding and Mat- 
— of all kinds, pytay! and pig see premises (No. 29),  eigeaae of 
our floors, measuring 2, feet, are devoted to this department. 
Plate Glass, Carving and Gilding. 
for the productions of F. Barbedienne & Co., 


Gallery of Bronzes d’Art (sole de 
Paris), Clocks, Candelabra, Vases, and Ornamental Porcelain. 


The public are thus enabled to select their Paper Hangings or Decorations, Carpets, Ourtains, and Furniture all in harmony with each 


other at one establishment. 


JACKSON & GRAHAM invite public attention to VERRICHIO’S PATENT SIDE-SPRING MATTRESSES (of which they are 
the Sole Manufacturers in Great Britain), as the cleanest, healthiest, cheapest, and best ever invented. A large number are already in use, 


and give the greatest satisfaction. 





THE NEW DESIGN BOOK. 

Carpets, Paper Hangings, Floor Cloths, Chintzes, Woolwork, Embroidery, Shawls, Ladies 
Dresses, Window Curtains, Table Covers, Pot and Porcelain. An Invaluable 
Pattern Book for Manufacturers. A Manual for the Artist and the Decorator, and a 
rd — for Art Schools and the British Workman. An Elegant Drawing-room 

able- Look. 


EXAMPLES of CHINESE ORNAMENT, 


SELECTED FROM 


OBJECTS of PORCELAIN, ENAMEL, and WOVEN FABRICS, 


IN THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, 
AND OTHER COLLECTIONS 


Bry OWEN JONES. 


Comprising One Hundred elaborate Plates, brilliantly [uminated in Gold and Colours, with 
Descriptive Letter-press, and a Notice on Chinese Ornament, forming altogether an entirely 
New and Superb Text-book of Decorative Desiga, from types hitherto little known, and a 
valuable aid towards the and Develop t of Ornamental Art. Small folio, hand- 
somely bound, crimson cloth, gilt edges. 


Published at £4 4s.; Offered at £3 10s. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“Mr, Jones’s work cannot fail to exercise an important influence on dec 00 ant, — = 
alwa)s apt to be too conservative, and to fall into the habit of mere imitative journeywork.”— 
Daily News, Dec. 2, 1867. 


' ie" Its value to those engaged in decoration, and as a manual for Art schools, and in that techno- 
ogical course for the British workman, which is always coming, but never comes, can only be 
“ppreciated by those who know our deficiencies.” —Saturday Review, Dec. 7, 1967. 


On Meswrs. 8. & T. Gilbert publish a curious and valuable work—‘ Examples of Chinese 
Tnament,’ selected by Mr. Owen Jones. It is illustrated with 100 coloured plates, and endless 
Suggestions for wall paper, pottery, &c. might be derived from them. The designs are generally 
very rich and the colouring superb.” — Times, Dec. 12, 1867. 
4 ‘ In this splendid volume the author, renewing his efforts to extend a due appreciation of Chinese 
€corative art, not only supplies an acknowledged defieiency of his‘ Grammar of Ornament,’ but 
produces a worthy companion to that admirable work. By furnishing such a pattern book, Mr. 
ones renders an immense service to decorative design in this country... . - These examples 
a not a little of their great value to the numberless ions they contain of new unhackneyed 
ee forms; but as a revelation, to many, of the capabilities of colour in decoration, we 
them to be priceless.”—J/ustrated London News, Dec. 28, 1867. 


e The larger scope of judgment on about two hundred reproductions enables us to repeat our 
Xpressions of admiration for the manner in which the designs have been copied; whether as 
Th eet colour or drawing the transcripts from enamels are nearly as good as their originals. . . - 
te 4 k before us will, in containing so many fine examples of good art, be extremely valuable 
. ¢ artist, decorator, oriental student, and eer of the beautiful.”"—Atheneum, Nov. 16, 1867. 
Pt... aes rarely seen a more splendid volume of decorative art than this. A great variety of 
Mose a porcelain, enamel, woven fabrics, and others, selected from the South Kensin 
ch a the cabinets of some well-known collectors, have been illustrated by one h 
arrang 7 thographs of the very highest finish, accompanied by congise exp letter-press, 80 
such ed as to ensure the greatest facility in reference. It is fortunate for all lovers of art that 
ro aelindy, -—er work as ‘Chinese Ornament’ should have been secured by the enterprise of 
Pye Gilbert, who have not hesitated to incur the responsibility of offering it to the public at 
exceedingly moderate price.” —Chromo-Lithograph, Nov. 23, 1867. 
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London: 8. & T, GILBERT, 4, Copthall Buildings, Back of the Bank of England, B.C. 


ENGLAND'S FUTURE KING AND 


QUEEN. 
of the MARRIAGE of H.R.H. the PRINCE of 
WALES and H.R.H. the PRINCESS ALEXANDRA of DENMARK. By W. H. Rossett, 
LL.D., Late Special C t of the Times. Illustrated by a Splendid Series of Thirty-nine 
Chromo-Lithographs from Water-colour Drawi by Robert Dudley, Three Views in Chromo- 
Lithograph of the Voyage to England, by W. O. rly, and Twenty-four Wood Engravings. 

_In addition to the forty-two splendid Plates, beautifully produced In colour (which open to our 
view with vivid truthfulness a panorama at once grand and historical, full of momentous and 
touching interest, and unsurpassed in our time), we have four pages comprising the “ Marriage 
Attestation Deed,” giving exact fac-similes of the signatures of fifty-two Royal and Distinguished 
Personages, witnesses of the marriage, and others. These four pages alone greatly enhance the 
value of the book, and form a very important record of the event, being clearly and gravefully 
done after the original. ‘The twenty-two Coloured Plates forming that portion devoted to the 
jewellery, &c., are particularly charming, and bring before us, in brilliant and sparkling array, 
some fine specimens of the art, tempting and dazzling in the extreme. i 

8. & T. GILBERT, having become the proprietors, are now in a position to offer 
this elegant historical work at the following reduced prices for immediate cash :— 

Small folio copies, handsomely bound in crimson cloth, extra gilt, gilt edges, 
published at £5 5s., offered at £3 2s. 

ey finished oo copies, the Plates mounted like water-colour drawings, 
handsomely bound, half morocco, gilt edges, published at £10 10s., offered at £5 5s 

Carriage paid to any part of the United Kingdom (Ireland excepted, carriage being paid to 
Holyhead or Liverpool only). 

All orders to be acc mpanied by a remittance for the amount. 


ILLUMINATED ALPHABETS. P 
NE THOUSAND AND ONE INITIAL LETTERS, designed 
and illuminated by Owen Jones. 28 . splendidly printed in gold and colours, folio, 
cloth extra, gilt edges. Published at £3 10s., offered at 18s. 
TEXT-BOOK OF ILLUMINATION. ORIGINAL EDITION. 
HE ART OF ILLUMINATING, as practised in Europe from the 
Earliest Time:. Lllustrated by Borders, Initial Letters, and A!phabets, selected and Chromo- 
lithographed by W. Kk. Tymms. ith an Essay and Introduction by M. Diosy Wratr. Small 
~ original Edition, elegantly bound in cloth antique, gilt edges. Published at £3 10s., offered 
at £2 2s, 
A 


REALLY GOOD ATLAS. 
THE HANDY ROYAL ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
By A. Kerra Jounston. Exhibiting the Present Condition of Geographical Discovery and 
Research. 45 beautiful Maps, with Index, imperial 4to., half-moroceo, £2 3s. published at 


£2 12s. 64. 
If you want a good Atlas at a moderate price, call and inspect the above. 


WILD FLOWERS. 
jh HE POISONOUS, NOXIOUS, and SUSPECTED PLANTS of 
200 olete ee on ten fer ton p' list of eumnente. Neatly bound, cloth 
lettered. Published at 6s., now offered for 2s. 9d.; postage 34. 


SKETCHES BY LEECH, DOY AND TENNIEL. ‘ 
UNCH; OR, THE LONDON CHARIVARL complete from ite 
Commencement, in 1841 (Leech’s first Sketch in August of that year) to 1865, 
thousands umorous by Richard le, the late John Leech, and 
i Tenniel, a on te agg I ym ‘orm blue cloth, gilt, gilt edges. Originally 
published at £20 16s. 6d., now offered at £8 15s. 


A FIRST-CLASS RARY ATLAS. 
TS ROYAL ATLAS oT MO DERN GEOGRAPHY. By A. Kurs 
elaborate Maps, coloured, recent changes 
PW ge 150,000 places, fatto, half smoroceo, gilt, cloth sides, gilt edges. Published 
at £5 15s. 64., offered at £4 13s. 6d. 
This splendid A | Atlas should be in the library of every gentleman. 
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~ BABY LINEN n SETS, £15 vo £100, 


BABIES’ CLOAKS, BABIES’ HOODs, 








1 Guinea. 4 Guinea, 


"BABIES BERCEAU.- NETTES, 2; GUINEAS 


Babies’ Baskets to match, 1 Guinea ; 
Christening Caps, 1 Guinea. 
Shirts, 2s.; Caps, 2s. 6d.; Gowns, 6s. 


te 





~ 


LACE COLLARS AND SLEEVES. 
CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS. 


MARRIAGE OUTFITS, £25 10 £200. 


White Dressing Gowns, 1 Guinea ; 
Cotton Hosiery, 2s. 6d. ; 
Patent Corsets, 10s. 6d. : 

Real Balbriggan Hosiery. 


oN I ee at . — “ — 
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PRICE LISTS FREE BY POST. 
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RIB'D CLOTH, 18s. 6d. 


iin = ie VEILS, 


74 G's. al 10s. 6d. 


LADIES RIDING TROUSERS, 


CHAMOIS LEATHER, WITH BLACK FERT. 
Linsey Habits for little Girls, 24 Guineas. 


EVERYTHING OF THE SUPERIOR EXCELLENCE FOR WHICH THE HOUSE HAS BEEN 


CELEBRATED FOR SHURTY YEARS. 


W. G. TAYLOR, 53 BAKER STREET, 


anc F 
CLOSE AT FOUR O'CLOCK ON SATURDAYS. 


























